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The War 


TERMINATION OF INFORMAL RELATIONS WITH THE FRENCH ANTILLES 


[Released to the press April 30] 


The text of a note delivered on instruction of 
the Secretary of State to Admiral Georges 
Robert, French High Commissioner, by Marcel 
E. Malige, American Consul General at Mar- 
tinique, on April 26, 1943 follows: 


“In November of last year, the Government 
of the United States informed the French High 
Commissioner that it was prepared to main- 
tain its relations with the French territories in 
the Western Hemisphere on an informal basis. 
It pointed out, however, that in view of the 
imminent full German occupation of France, it 
regarded any regime which the Germans might 
permit to function in Metropolitan France as 
being under the complete domination of Hitler. 
This view was later confirmed by the completion 
of the German occupation of all French metro- 
politan territory and the final extinguishment 
of French authority in France. The Govern- 
ment of the United States also made it abun- 
dantly clear, in November and subsequently, 
that the new and changing situation would re- 
quire a current reexamination with the French 
High Commissioner of problems of mutual in- 
terest and concern. 

“Almost six months have passed and today the 
French islands in the Caribbean are the only 
French territories physically free from Axis 
domination which have no part in the struggle 


for French liberation and which profess alle- 
giance to a regime under the direct control of 
Germany. 

“Tt is a matter of common knowledge that the 
territory of Metropolitan France, contrary to 
the wish of the French people, is being used in 
an ever-increasing degree for active military 
operations against the United States and that 
the Vichy regime is now an integral part of 
the Nazi System. The Government of the 
United States does not recognize Vichy nor will 
it recognize or negotiate with any French rep- 
resentative in the Antilles who remains sub- 
servient to or maintains contact with the Vichy 
regime. 

“In the circumstances the Government of the 
United States does not consider effective or 
binding any informal understanding with re- 
spect to the French Antilles based upon past 
discussions and conditions, nor does it consider 
that those discussions can serve as a basis for 
either present or future relations with the 
French Antilles. 

“For this reason the American Consul Gen- 
eral at Fort-de-France is being instructed to 
return to the United States, leaving the Con- 
sulate in charge of a Consular Officer whose 
activities will be restricted to the protection 
of American interests and who will not be au- 
thorized to enter into or conduct any negotia- 
tions of a political character.” 
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ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN 
AT UNION COLLEGE, APRIL 26! 


[Released to the press April 26] 


Today I cannot help reflecting on the symbol- 
ism of an American college commencement. 
Nothing in our nation could better typify the 
values of the ways of peace to which we give our 
allegiance in time of war. Our Japanese ene- 
mies have managed to vest every ritual of life 
with a terrible significance drawn from archaic 
and militarist beliefs; and our German enemies 
have cast aside the world-famous German uni- 
versity system in favor of a crude process of 
authoritary indoctrination. Here, today, we 
Americans preserve the link between our own 
peaceful past and our own future which we in- 
tend to have peaceful. 

You who are herewith accepted in the world- 
wide confraternity of educated men have come 
to the commencement of your lives as independ- 
ent men and well-equipped citizens. You have 
been given knowledge of the wisdom and expe- 
rience which your forefathers stored up over the 
centuries; you in turn are obligated to transmit 
this knowledge—further refined, further evalu- 
ated, further liberated from ignorance or 
superstition—to the generations which are to 
succeed you. The value of education is that it 
makes men free; we in America still seek fulfil- 
ment of the words of John the Apostle, “The 
truth shall make you free”; and we know that 
even truth has small value if freedom is not 
preserved. 

You differ from the peoples of the countries 
with which we are at war today, in that you 
recognize the basic character of your own tasks. 
You have not been educated to prove yourselves 
superior to your fellow men. You have not 
been educated for the improvement of the Amer- 
ican war machine. You have not been taught 
that education is merely a method of learning 
obedience. You have not been taught foolish 
myths—neither in the Japanese form of ancient, 
terrible poetry which preaches neolithic ideals 


* Delivered by the Honorable Joseph C. Grew, now 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State, Schenectady, 
N.Y., Apr. 26, 1943. 


in beautiful words, nor in the German form of 
dogmatic, opinionated, or cynical corruptions 
of science. You have not been imprisoned by 
false knowledge: you have been made free by 
contact with Truth, 

At this hour you—with your tradition of 
freedom—stand upon the threshold of an im- 
mense struggle with the forces of anti-freedom. 
You want to be free men; your enemies reject 
freedom as a foolish ideal. You look at the 
world as you yourselves see it; they look at the 
world as they are taught to think and made to 
believe. You feel that no man on earth knows 
much more of the fundamentals of truth than 
you do, that no one has a better sense of justice 
than do you yourselves, and that—most cer- 
tainly of all—no man living has the right to tell 
you what you should want for yourselves. This 
is a difficult and exacting position, but it is the 
only fit position for free men to take. 

Let me tell you something about the enemies 
whom you face. I choose to talk about the Jap- 
anese simply because I have come to know Japan 
well in the years which led up to this war and 
during the first months of the war itself. My 
acquaintance with Germany dates back to the 
time of the last war, when it was my unpleasant 
task to assist in closing the American Embassy 
to the German Empire—the last American Em- 
bassy to the German Empire—and subsequently 
the American Embassy to the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Empire—the last Embassy which we sent 
to that Empire. Now I have returned after 
closing the American Embassy in Tokyo; our 
Japanese enemies may reflect on these coinci- 
dences and take them as an ill omen if they wish! 

I spent 10 years in Japan before the final clash 
of nations occurred. Those years were difficult; 
Shakespeare portrays the job which faced your 
representative in Tokyo when he writes, 

I speak of peace, while covert enmity 

Under the smile of safety wounds the world. 
The Japan which I came to know in those years 
was far different from the picturesque country 
described by John Luther Long or Lafcadio 
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Hearn. The wild countryside had been criss- 
crossed by an imposing network of hydroelectric 
projects and power lines. The ferocious—but 
to Westerners somewhat absurd—two-sworded 
warriors had been put in drab, ill-fitting modern 
dress, and were coldly, formidably efficient. 
The Government, once redolent of the quaint, 
the odd, and the delightful, so far as Westerners 
caught superficial glances of it, had, under 
strong influence of Prussian example, become a 
constitutional monarchy with the scales heavily 
weighted in favor of militarism. 

Here and there, the natural and—I hope— 
enduring beauty of Japan shone through. 
Even in time of war I cannot help remembering 


the breath-taking symmetry of Fujiyama; the 


startling, simple beauty of an old temple nestled 
in cherry blossoms; the compelling suggestive- 
ness of a magnificent medieval battlement loom- 
ing over a modern city. The skies over Japan 
and the many seas about Japan are often splen- 
did, and the Japanese people are keenly aware 
of the natural beauty which surrounds them. 
The islands and the people will remain. When 
the dark clouds of war have been dissipated, and 
when the violence of nations no longer obstructs 
the free movement of civilized men, I hope that 
our people may be able to visit Japan again— 
visit Japan peacefully and for the comradely 
appreciation of the many good things of Japan. 

At this time, however, the good things of 
Japan are sadly outweighed by the bad. The 
work of our armed force must redress that 
balance. The Japanese people themselves have 
become the slaves of their own army, gen- 
darmerie, and police. Long accustomed to 
despotic rule, the ordinary Japanese has never 
been prepared by education or tradition to de- 
fend his rights against his own government, 
and when his own government became his ex- 
ploiter he did not have a tradition of rebellion 
and freedom which might have taught him to 
stand up for his rights. It is a tragic com- 
mentary on Japanese civilization that—with all 
their refinement and ancient culture—the 
Japanese people have been morally and physi- 
cally unprepared to defend themselves against 
tyranny from within. The only hope Japan 
can have of freedom is the hope held out by the 
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armed forces of the United Nations; were we 
to fail today, the Japanese people will remain 
in unrelieved and hopeless bondage. 

We know, in this country, what persons of 
Japanese race, retaining part—the good part— 
of Japan’s wonderful culture, can perform. 
The Americans of Japanese origin are an in- 
valuable element in our population; I welcome 
their presence, and regret the bitter necessity of 
imposing on a trustworthy and loyal majority 
of nisei the restraints which are made needful 
by the bad behavior and evil repute of a minor- 
ity. There are among Americans of Japanese 
race as fine people—individually—as you can 
find anywhere, and many of them are peculiarly 
anxious to repay America for freedom by mak- 
ing especially arduous efforts in the prosecution 
of the war. I welcome the policies of our gov- 
ernment which are designed to relieve the nisei 
of discriminatory restrictions as rapidly and 
fairly as possible, and I applaud the action of 
the Army in setting up facilities whereby these 
Americans will be able to show the world what 
they are able to do. 

These Americans of Japanese origin are to 
Japan what you and I are to England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Germany, France, and other European 
countries. They are Americans, but they are 
also “the cousins in the New World”. I am 
proud of my trans-Atlantic cousins and do not 
feel myself to be any the less American for that; 
and I would respect any American of Japanese 
descent who tried to contribute to our common, 
free American life those especially good quali- 
ties which he may have inherited from his trans- 
Pacific origin. We in America are in a real 
sense the apostles of the future; we show the 
rest of mankind what men of diverse races and 
cultures can accomplish with a common good- 
will. We Americans, of all races and creeds, 
fight the evils of despotic and selfish militarism. 
There can be no compromise between ourselves 
and the arrogant exclusiveness of self-styled 
men-Gods of Japan—no more than between our- 
selves and the self-styled Aryans of Germany. 
In our war—against caste and privilege wher- 
ever they may exist or occur—the contribution 
of Americans who are of Japanese descent is of 
real value: first, because they are living proof 
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of our non-racial free unity; secondly, because 
they make a valuable and wholesome con- 
tribution to the sum total of our American 
civilization. 

May the day come when the Japanese cf 
Japan, under similar conditions of freedom and 
justice, find the real fulfilment of their national 
destiny—the promise of peace, not war; of the 
enlightened cultivation of beauty, not the dread- 
ful pursuit of international crime; of the role 
of hosts to visitors to Japan’s loveliness, not the 
role of turbulent, bad-mannered, thievish, and 
uninvited invaders of neighboring lands. 

At present it does not matter how good the 
Japanese people themselves are or how good 
they may become, since they have no voice what- 
ever in the determination of their own destinies. 
They have let themselves become the puppets of 
a potent but senseless machine, which in turn is 
operated by cold-blooded militarists who are 
animated by boundless ambition and are in- 
hibited by no sense of mercy whatever. The 
Japanese people will have a chance to be free 
when we have swept away the militarism which, 
while it harms the Japanese, has nevertheless 
succeeded in capturing and controlling all of 
Japan and in mobilizing every element—psycho- 
logical, political, economic, and military—in 
that Empire for the prosecution of aggressive 
programs. We must liberate the Japanese by 
destroying that militarism which today runs 
riot throughout the trans-Pacific world. That 
militarism is strong, violent, and limitlessly 
capable of planning and performing evil. 

Even before December 7, 1941 Japan was 
strong and Japan possessed a military machine 
of great power. And when I speak of that mili- 
tary machine I include all branches of the Jap- 
anese armed forces: the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force. That military machine has been 
steadily strengthened and developed during 
many years, especially since Japan’s invasion of 
Manchuria in 1931, an act of unprovoked aggres- 
sion which, in effect, commenced the current ex- 
pansionist movement of Japan in total disre- 
gard of the rights and legitimate interests of 
any nation or of any people that might stand in 
the way of that movement. In 1937 came 
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Japan’s invasion of north China and Shanghai, 
which led to the past six years of Sino-Japanese 
warfare. The Japanese did not wish to clothe 
that infamous campaign with the name of war: 
they called it first the “China Incident”, and 
later, when great Japanese armies were trying 
desperately but without success, year after year, 
to break the magnificent courage of the Chinese 
people and the fighting spirit of the ill-equipped 
but determined forces of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, the Japanese people, even with their 
own unbalanced humor, could not fail to per- 
ceive the sardonic humor of the term “incident”, 
and they then, with tragi-comical deliberation, 
dubbed the campaigns the “China Affair”. But 
“war” they never called it. So it is today. 

The Japanese efforts in China were not 
enough to bring about the surrender of the 
Chinese National Government. Nevertheless, 
Japanese armed forces were using China as a 
training ground in preparation for the greater 
war, already carefully planned, for their even- 
tual conquest and intended permanent control 
of all of so-called “greater East Asia including 
the South Seas” and for the imposition upon 
the peoples of those far-flung areas of what 
Japan is pleased to refer to as the “New Order” 
and the “Co-Prosperity Sphere”. We know 
what that flowery slogan “Co-Prosperity” 
means: it denotes absolute overlordship—eco- 
nomic, financial, political—for Japan’s own 
purely selfish interests and the virtual enslave- 
ment of the peoples of those territories to do 
the bidding of their Japanese masters. This 
view is not a figment of the imagination: it is 
based on practical observation of what has oc- 
curred in other regions already subjected to 
Japan’s domination. In every area that falls 
under Japan’s domination, such a regime has 
been or will be imposed. 

Throughout the years of the China war, Ja- 
pan prepared for an expansion of the war into 
other, wider theaters. We have been seeing the 
outcome of that preparation. The Japanese 
military machine was steadily expanded and 
strengthened and trained to a knife-edge of war 
efficiency—in landing on beaches, in jungle 
fighting, and in all the many different forms of 
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warfare which it was later to encounter. The 
jealous personal disputes, endless red tape, and 
face-saving expedients which characterize the 
civil life of Japan in times of peace wholly dis- 
appear in war; the various branches of their 
armed forces cooperate in well-nigh perfect 
coordination ; and their staff work, strategy, and 
tactics are of a high degree of excellence. The 
precision and speed of their campaign in the 
Malay Peninsula and their rapid taking of 
Singapore are sufficient evidence of that. Fur- 
thermore, in war Japan is wholly totalitarian; 
her economy is planned and carried out to the 
last detail. No word of criticism of the Gov- 
ernment or its acts is tolerated; the so-called 
“thought control” police take care of that. La- 
bor unions are powerless. In war Japan is a 
unit, thinks and acts as a unit, labors and fights 
as a unit. 

With that background, and having in mind 
the strength and power of Japan even before 
Pearl Harbor, consider for a moment the scene 
as it has developed in the Far East. Consider 
the tremendous holdings of Japan today: 
Korea, Manchuria, great areas in China proper, 
Formosa, the Spratly Islands, Indochina, Thai- 
land, Burma and the Andamans, the entire 
Malay Peninsula, Hong Kong and Singapore, 
the Philippines, the Netherlands East Indies 
and, farther to the south and to the east, myr- 
iads of islands many of which are unsinkable 
aircraft carriers. 

Those areas contain all—mind you, all—the 
raw materials essential to the development of 
national power: rubber, oil, tin, metals, and 
foodstuffs—everything that the most compre- 
hensive economy can desire; and they contain 
furthermore millions of native inhabitants who, 
experience has proved beyond peradventure, 
will be enslaved as skilled and unskilled labor 
by Japan to process those raw materials for 
immediate and future use. Add to that the 
stores of scrap iron for the making of steel 
which have been accumulating these many years 
in the Japanese homeland, and the further 
stores acquired in the many conquered and oc- 
cupied ports. There you have a recipe and the 
ingredients for national strength and power 
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that defeat the imagination even approximately 
to assess. 

To this recipe and these ingredients add.one 
further element of grimly ominous purport. 
During all my 10 years in Japan I have read 
the books, the speeches, the newspaper and 
magazine articles of highly placed Japanese, 
of generals and admirals, of statesmen and 
diplomats and politicians. Sometimes thinly 
veiled, sometimes not even veiled, there has been 
apparent their overweening ambition eventu- 
ally to invade and to conquer these United 
States. In their thinking, even the megalo- 
mania of Hitler is surpassed. Fantastic if you 
will, but to them it is not fantastic. It was not 
fantastic when the foremost Japanese admiral 
publicly stated in all seriousness that he intends 
that the peace after this war shall be dictated 
in the White House in Washington—by Japan. 

It might be 1 year or 2 years or 5 or 10 years 
before that Japanese military machine would 
feel itself ready to undertake an all-out attack 
on this Western Hemisphere of ours; they 
themselves have spoken of a 100-year war; but 
one thing is as certain as the law of gravity: if 
we should allow the Japanese to dig in per- 
manently in the far-flung areas now occupied, 
if we should allow them to consolidate and to 
crystallize their ill-gotten gains, if we should 
allow them time to fortify those gains to the 
nth degree, as they assuredly are attempting 
to do, it would be only a question of time before 
they attempted the conquest of our American 
home territory. 

What worries me in the attitude of our fellow 
countrymen is first the utterly fallacious pre- 
war thinking which still widely persists, to the 
effect that the Japanese, being a race of little 
men, good copyists but poor inventors, are in- 
capable of developing such power as could ever 
seriously threaten our shores, our cities, and 
our homes, a habit of mind which is reinforced 
by the great distances which separate our home- 
land from the eastern and southwestern battle- 
fronts today. Second, I am worried by the re- 
action of our people to the current successes of 
our heroic fighting men in the Solomons and 
New Guinea, for after each hard-won victory 
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the spirits of our people soar. Moral stimula- 
tion is good; but complacency is the most 
dangerous habit of mind we can develop, and 
that danger is serious and ever-present. For 
10 years I have watched the aggression of Japan 
against her neighbors, and her spoliation of 
American life and property, and I say to you 
without hesitation or reserve that our own 
country, our cities, our homes, are in dire peril 
from the overweening ambition and the poten- 
tial power of that Japanese military machine— 
a power that renders Japan potentially the 
strongest nation in the world, potentially 
stronger than Great Britain or Germany or 
Russia or the United States—and that only 
when that military caste and its machine have 
been wholly crushed and destroyed on the field 
of battle, by land and air and sea, and been 
discredited in the eyes of its own people, and 
been rendered impotent either to fight further 
or further to reproduce itself in the future, 
shall we in our own land be free from that 
hideous danger. 

_ Now add to the menace of this formidable 
enemy the equal danger of a Europe enslaved 
by Germany—a Germany hardened by the piti- 
less efficiency of dictatorship. We have seen 
the Germans rise from the defeat of 1918 to 
the crimes of 1939; we have seen the militarism 
of the Kaiser stamped out, only to be replaced 
by the even more ruthless and uncouth mili- 
tarism of the Nazis. Our enemies in the East 
and in the West profited by attacking the non- 
aggressive powers one by one. The United 
Nations have been welded into their present 
indestructible unity only by the terrific pressure 
of nightmare adversity. We must not make 
the mistake—indeed, we can afford no mistakes 
at all—of attacking only the one enemy, only 
the Germans, while forgetting the Japanese, or 
of attacking only the Japanese while forgetting 
the Germans. 

I am happy to be able to assure you that the 
leaders into whose hands you have entrusted 
the conduct of your government and the wag- 
ing of your war are not of a kind to be taken 
in by underestimation of the enemy. They 
realize that each portion of our present war 
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is itself an enterprise of enormous magnitude 
and danger; they know that the road to defeat 
has many wrong turnings and the road to vic- 
tory, no turnings at all. We have faced ram- 
pant aggression because the aggressors dictated 
the strategy; metaphorically, they had inner 
lines of communication both in space and in 
time, since they dictated not only the applica- 
tion of aggressive military violence but the 
timing of that application as well. 

By doing what we are doing—by fighting 
the war of freedom as a single war; by dictat- 
ing the strategy of that war on all seas and 
continents; by taking the initiative with our 
own forces and keeping the initiative through 
the repetition of our own attacks, with time 
and space dictated by us and not by our ene- 
mies; by uniting the immense human, material, 
and spiritual resources of the United Nations; 
by giving, in every single one of these nations, 
and from every single one of the more than a 
thousand million individual citizens on our 
side, all that we possibly can give; by working 
more than we have ever worked before; by 
helping our allies in all parts of this war, 
whether it be the heroic Red Army and other 
European armies in their fight on the trans- 
Atlantic fronts or the Chinese and Australian 
peoples on the trans-Pacific fronts; by cadenc- 
ing our steps and coordinating our efforts in 
a supreme attempt to achieve perfect national 
and international teamwork; by holding the 
torch of our own justice, justice between men 
and between nations, before the world and let- 
ting our deeds blaze into darkness where even 
the most brilliant of words could only glitter; 
by consecrating ourselves to the winning of the 
greatest of world wars so that, in the prudence 
of man and the mercy of Providence, this may 
be the last of world wars; by showing the Jap- 
anese and Germans that we can out-work, out- 
save, out-fight, and in every way surpass 
them—by doing these things and more, we can 
win this war in the way it should be won: 
completely, finally, and for all time. 


The peace which we shall win must be com- 
mensurate with the cost we shall have paid. 
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The Japanese and the Germans have performed 
wonders, working unquestioningly for their 
despotic masters. It is up to us—and, I fear, it 
is up to the youth of our land in particular—to 
perform even greater wonders, to justify the 
heritage of freedom which has been won for us 
by the sacrifice and labor of our forefathers. 
For thousands of years men have labored and 
schemed, have fought and died, so that we— 
their posterity—should be free and should 
carry the message and the reality of freedom to 
all mankind. Education is a vital part of the 
unending, ever-renewed process of liberation. 
By your studies you have won the understand- 
ing of freedom and the right to freedom; now 
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you win the greater and more hazardous priv- 
ilege of going forth to work and fight in defense 
of freedom. 

Never before have the societies of free men 
been so dangerously and deeply challenged as 
they are in our time, in this globe-circling, 
world-filling war. It is up to you and to the 
young people like yourselves in the other United 
Nations to show that never before have free men 
had such training, such weapons, such skill, such 
technical excellence, such naked courage, such 
all-round capacity with which to take their 
places in the ranks of embattled free men and 
to play their part toward the winning of an in- 
comparable victory such as is now in the making. 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN 
AT MONTREAL, APRIL 27? 


[Released to the press April 27] 


Canada, to which, as you know, I have been 
drawn by intimate family ties, has accorded me 
a highly appreciated honor. Last October the 
privilege was given me of assisting in Toronto 
at the opening of your Third Victory Loan, and 
now at the launching of your Fourth Victory 
Loan in Montreal I am once again invited to 
enjoy a stimulating meeting with my Canadian 
neighbors and friends. For this privilege and 
for your warm hospitality I thank you with all 
my heart. 

It would little become me, in again visiting 
Canada, to urge you to repeat what you have 
already shown yourselves so magnificently capa- 
ble of doing in valiantly oversubscribing your 
previous war loans. You will do it again, I 
have not the slightest doubt, and we in the 
United States may well profit in our own im- 
mense war effort from the example which you, 
who even longer than we have felt the cruel 
impact of a cruel war, have so nobly set. From 
that example we are steadily and progressively 


*Delivered by the Honorable Joseph C. Grew, now 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State, at the 
opening of the Fourth Canadian Victory Loan cam- 
paign, Apr. 27, 1943. 
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profiting. In democracies the wheels of war 
move slowly at first. Sometimes they grate. 
We were not geared for war; we never have 
wanted war; in a war we move at the outset 
like novices. But gradually we move up 
through the gears, until finally we push into 
high gear, every part working in unison and 
with power and speed; and then nothing in the 
world can stop us. 

I think that our philosophy in war, your phi- 
losophy and ours, can be quite simply expressed : 
maximum individual effort—together with and 
supporting maximum collective effort—in the 
circumstances in which we individually find our- 
selves. Nothing less than maximum is enough. 
Could any one of us, man, woman, or child in 
our respective countries, be happy if he could 
not feel that he was pulling his full weight in 
the boat? That is the real test, and surely there 
is plenty of inspiration to call out and to justify 
the effort. Patriotism, certainly. Our coun- 
tries are crying out for that maximum indi- 
vidual effort not only to insure a continuance of 
our way of life but even to safeguard our na- 
tional safety and security from an utterly ruth- 
less and utterly determined foe. But there is 
more to it than that. We and the other United 
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Nations are fighting for the four freedoms, for 
righteousness, for civilization, and for human- 
ity. We cannot, alas, all fight at the front, but 
we can all serve in the war effort at home. May 
that thought animate and inspire you in making 
those individual efforts which once again must 
and will bring you through another Victory 
Loan drive with flying colors and the profound 
satisfaction that inevitably springs from diffi- 
cult achievement devotedly accomplished. 

Let us look for a moment at the war picture 
as we face it today. Since my last visit to Can- 
ada, a little over half a year ago, immense 
changes have taken place in our global war 
against our common enemies, the Japanese and 
the Germans. These changes are all tremen- 
dous, and they are all favorable to our—the 
United Nations’—side. 

In North Africa the long-poised German men- 
ace is being removed. The territories of France 
on that continent have been liberated from the 
odious pressure of a peace which was no peace, 
a war which gave no chance for valor beyond 
the secret heroism of underground activities. 
The spirit of France is once more a force in the 
Mediterranean. 

On the continental European front the heroic 
Red Army, supported by all classes of the Soviet 
people, has driven the Germans back, saved the 
oil and the strategic communications which spell 
Soviet efficiency, and destroyed innumerable of 
the Nazi invaders. 

And on the many, wide, and scattered Pacific 
fronts an iron ring of pressure has been built 
up around the vast perimeter of Japan’s con- 
quered zones; the flow of goods into China has 
been increased, is increasing, and will increase ; 
and we can count with mathematical certainty 
on the rising tide of the democratic counter- 
attack. 

Behind these favorable changes there lies an- 
other order of events, another chapter in the his- 
tory of free mankind. You, today, are about to 
write a new page in the story of free men sacri- 
ficing, working, giving, and saving for the com- 
mon good. I cannot tell you just how, in enter- 
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ing into friendly competition with us, you 
should seek to outdo your own admirable record 
of service to the war; how you should work for 
that honored place among the United Nations 
to which sacrifice is the only key. Nor shall I 
undertake to describe to you the miracles of 
American production and military mobiliza- 
tion ; these you know of as do I. 

It is, by the way, a living testimony to the 
perfect democratic good faith of our United 
Nations system that you, here in Canada, can 
look across a long and undefended border with 
good cheer while a colossal military force is in 
the very process of construction there! No Ca- 
nadian could be fantastic enough—no American 
warped or stupid enough—to dream that your 
power would be turned against us, or ours 
against you. Canada and the United States are 
engaged in an armaments race, but it is a new 
kind of armaments race: it is a competition to 
see who can deliver the sharpest and heaviest 
weapons to render the sharpest and heaviest 
blows against common enemies whom we both 
detest. Surely this is an augury of the kind of 
world—a world wherein there will be security 
and confidence—which men can build all over 
this earth of ours, given liberty and good faith. 

My knowledge and experience have, as you 
know, little to do with matters of industrial 
production or creation and operation of ma- 
chinery of war. My activities have been in the 
field of foreign relations. My experience has 
been, in great part, with the peoples who are 
now our enemies, that is, the Germans and the 
Japanese. I was on duty in Berlin down to 
the eleventh hour of the first World War, and 
in Tokyo until and for six months after the 
outbreak of war with Japan. In other years I 
have served variously in Russia, in Europe, and 
in Turkey. I tell you this, not because these 
things are significant to you of themselves but 
by way of laying my credentials before you be- 
fore claiming your attention, your interest, and 
your confidence. 

Ten years in Japan gave me a picture of that 
particular enemy of ours which has made me 
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anxious to tell my fellow countrymen about the 
character of the war we face and the seriousness 
of the issues involved. The war with Japan is 
a part of the global war against tyranny, and 
if that part is larger or more serious than many 
of us have supposed, the global war itself is to 
that same degree a worse, more critical, and 
more decisive war than otherwise might have 
been believed. 

The assumption that Japan is a not formida- 
ble opponent is an insult to the heroic Chinese 
armies and people who, under the inspired 
leadership of their dauntless, far-seeing, inde- 
fatigable Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, have 
fought for more than five years against the full 
power of Japan, and who fought through most 
of that time without allies and even without 
the equipment commonly considered indispensa- 
ble in modern war. The assumption that Japan 
is weak travesties the memory of the British, 
Canadian, and Chinese at Hong Kong; of the 
British, Australians, and Indians at Singapore ; 
of the British, Chinese, Americans, and Bur- 
mans in Burma; of the Filipinos and Americans 
on Bataan and Corregidor; and of the heroic 
Dutch and Indonesians throughout Netherlands 
India. Those men fought valiantly and bit- 
terly. Many of them made the highest sacrifice, 
their own lives. The others surrendered only 
when they were worn out, when their dead and 
dying surrounded them, when they were stra- 
tegically and tactically at the end of their re- 
sistance. These men who died opposing Japan’s 
southward drive did not die opposing a weak 
enemy; they died fighting a militarist power 
of relentless fanaticism, deadly skill, sinister 
foresight, and despotic unity of purpose! 

We face that same powerful enemy today, an 
enemy confident and rich with conquest. The 
Japanese have acquired food supplies, man- 
power, oil, rubber, quinine, tin, lumber, and 
minerals; they have added ports, railways, ar- 
senals, dockyards, naval bases at Olongapo and 
Singapore, airfields, road nets, and telecom- 
munications systems; they have swept the 
coastal Chinese, the Indochinese and resident 
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French, the Thai, the Malays, the Filipinos, the 
Indonesians, the Burmese, the South Seas 
Chinese, Dutchmen, Englishmen, Portuguese, 
and innumerable other peoples into the living 
death of ‘bondage; they have corrupted cur- 
rency and made business an adjunct, a dishonest 
and devastating adjunct, of their voracious 
quartermaster system; they have polluted edu- 
cation with ancient and mind-poisoning myths; 
they have raised the hideous flag of racial war; 
they have trampled on everything for which our 
common American civilization stands; they still 
occupy the islands which appertain to the 
Northwest of our Western Hemisphere; they 
are now organizing this immensity of power and 
loot into a long citadel from which to defy de- 
mocracy. That is the enemy we face today. 
That is the enemy whom your dollars fight, 
whom every wastefulness serves, and to whose 
destruction the lives of your men and the men 
of the other United Nations are pledged. 

In talking to you of the success which the 
United Nations have achieved within the past 
half year, I speak from the particular vantage 
point of the knowledge of our Japanese enemy. 
You may wish to consider how much our suc- 
cess in North Africa has already told against 
the Japanese, how much the reclamation of the 
Ukraine would shorten our road to Tokyo, and 
how well our globe-girdling ring of counter- 
pressure has imprisoned the evil dynamics of 
Japanese aggression. Let me revert to the 
statements made at the beginning of this address 
and take up the most hopeful achievements of 
the past half year one by one. I shall attempt 
to relate these to our war against Japan, so that 
you may see how each of them contributes its 
promising share to the attainment of that single 
and indivisible victory which can—for us—be 
the only possible end to our single and individ- 
ual war against tyranny and aggression. 

First, North Africa. 

The landing of United Nations forces in 
North Africa and the coordinated envelopment 
of the German military forces in Africa cannot 
properly be viewed by itself. It was and is a 
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properly planned step toward the accomplish- 
ment of global victory. It is an undeniable 
movement toward the liberation of the European 
Continent: and, though no strategist, I find it 
significant that metropolitan France is the near- 
est of the conquered European nations to the 
present theater of United Nations offensive ac- 
tion. Both in its method and in its purposes 
the North Africa move symbolizes to me the kind 
of international military action which can be 
accomplished by the armed services of democra- 
cies. It is aimed at the liberation of friends, not 
at the subjugation of neighbors. I think that 
history will esteem it a tribute to the spirit of 
France, and a testimony of the loyalty of 
America and Britain to their traditional friend- 
ship with the French people, that the landing 
was made on French soil and that the first new 
allies to be called to the colors were French. 
By occupying North Africa the United Na- 
tions sought to free the Mediterranean. As the 
President pointed out, the United Nations 
eliminated the long-standing menace of a trans- 
Atlantic blow against the Americans by way 
of West Africa and Brazil. When the power of 
Germany is cleared out of Africa, it will mean 
that Nazi power is confined once again to a 
single continent, that the hour of French libera- 
tion draws nigh, and that a new crusade of 
civilization is ready for the final assault on the 
citadels of superstition, prejudice, oppression, 
and atheism. The Germans have imagined 
themselves to be a breed of supermen—little 
short of deities; they have given to their 
weapons the worship which men should give 
only to the Divine, the noble, and the good. 
They have ventured to deny the authority of 
all religion and to create in its stead fantastic 
and absolute irreligion which caricatures right 
and wrong. Now, with the freeing of North 
Africa, they face defeat and they begin to taste 
the bitter fruit of their impious vanity. 
French-speaking Canada, which drinks from 
the same deep well of literature, rich culture, 
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and fine morality as does the mother civilization 
of France, has held aloft in her separate and in- 
dependent way the highest values of French 
culture through this time of travail. France 
has been spared none of the horrors of war, 
none of the hideous humiliation of surrender, 


* none of the shame of being conquered and ex. 


ploited by Germans who had, with evil and 
selfish intent, deliberately made themselves 
barbarians. French-speaking Canada, as a con- 
stituent part of this great progressive Dominion, 
has been able to fulfil the role of intermediary 
between the English-speaking world and the 
undying culture of France, while at the same 
time serving as a repository in her own right 
for those things which are most honorable and 
most revered in the French tradition. Canada 
of both tongues contributed to the liberation of 
North Africa; Canada of both tongues can con- 
tribute, with the loan being launched today, to 
the liberation of France herself and of the other 
free and Christian peoples who have been sub- 
jugated by the wild pagan horde of Adolf 
Hitler; and by her contribution to the common 
cause French Canada can have the special joy 
of remembering her French cousins across the 
sea and of performing the free men’s task of 
restoring freedom to a_ liberty-loving and 
liberty-giving people. 

The campaign in North Africa means much 
to the militarists in Tokyo. If they do not 
see this stark truth, so much the better for us 
and the more deluded they. We have two ene- 
mies to defeat in one war. We shall not have 
victory until we shall have defeated both. The 
ships, the planes, the men, the trucks, the tanks, 
the guns, and all the other intricate machinery 
of modern war which advance toward either 
of the enemy capitals shorten the distance be- 
tween ourselves and victory. 

Our enemies are united only by their hatred 
of us, by their repugnance for good faith and 
peaceful international living, and by their 
dread of humane religion. It may be that the 
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militarists of Tokyo do not wholly comprehend 
that what defeats the German aggressor will 
defeat the Japanese aggressor, but I say to you 
that it is a matter of the simplest and most 
elementary truth that the Chinese are veritably 
fighting Germany in the far hinterland of 
Shansi and Yunnan, just as we are fighting 
Japan both in the Pacific and in the skies of 
Europe. The French of Indochina await lib- 
eration from the one enemy while the metro- 
politan French await liberation from the other ; 
blows stuck on behalf of one are blows struck 
for both and for all free men. 

I have pointed out that this war is one and 
indivisible, that we fight Japan in Africa and 
the Mediterranean even as we fight Germany 
in Asia and the Pacific. The same powerful, 
basic, elementary truth holds when it is applied 
to the violent scene of the Russo-German cam- 
paigns and counter-campaigns. The battles 
waged by the Soviet people against the invaders 
of their land are battles in our common cause. 
The Russian people have set an example of 
fortitude, sacrifice, and patriotism in the un- 


stinting service which they have rendered their 


Government and themselves. They have ac- 
cepted privations which surpass belief. They 
have given their toil, their products, their prop- 
erty, and their lives unhesitatingly. And they 
have decimated the German armies. 

The Soviet contribution to our war is an 
immense contribution, a contribution made 
where every ounce of its weight has taken deadly 
effect. Every Russian who fights Germans keeps 
those particular Germans from fighting Cana- 
dians or Americans or Englishmen or Chinese— 
and by simple arithmetic leaves that many more 
of us to fight militarism in all parts of the world. 

Finally, the struggle against Japan has 
changed greatly for the good within the past 
half year. In the south the Japanese have al- 
ready lost a large amount of shipping and a 
little territory. Australia, your sister common- 
wealth, has been made more secure. The first 
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few miles of Dutch territory have been freed. 
The Australian and American air and land 
forces, operating in conjunction with United 
Nations naval forces, have interposed a 
limit to Japan’s southward expansion. We 
have stopped the Japanese from getting what 
they planned to get; we have held them at a line 
at which they did not wish to stop; and we have 
driven them back a short distance. On the 
Burma front, on the many China fronts, and in 
the naval struggle for the Pacific, the same gen- 
eral story holds true. We have stopped them: 
we have held them; and we are beginning to 
push them back. 

I do not know nor can I tell in what fashion 
the United Nations will shift the weight of their 
power from one front to another. It is my per- 
sonal belief that the combined United Nations 
plan for the destruction of Germany and Japan 
as military powers is perfectly cadenced, per- 
fectly coordinated and timed, designed to do 
the worst to each of our enemies which can be 
done while fighting both. Japan is still formi- 
dable, but her capacity is little in comparison 
with the combined capacity of the free nations. 
So, too, is Germany formidable; but here toc 
our superiority holds true. As long as they 
fought together against us separately they re- 
mained superior militarily within the theaters 
which they chose for their aggression. Now 
that we are united, the secret of Axis power is 
exposed and destroyed forever. That secret was 
their common effort against our not yet united 
efforts. 

Today every one of us can be taking part in a 
world-wide effort in which a clear majority of 
the human race, men of all races, are dedicated 
to the global struggle against international 
crime and the immoral, violent, irreligious fa- 
naticism of racial myth. The dollars you 
pledge today stand for labor, for sacrifice, for 
self-denial, for support of the men on the var- 
ious fronts: here and now in Montreal you can 
strike your blow against Tokyo and Berlin! 
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AMERICA THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 
Address by Francis B. Sayre * 


[Released to the press April 30] 


I esteem it a great pleasure and privilege to 
be among this distinguished company this eve- 
ning, drawn together by a common bond and a 
common faith, knowing as we do that upon 
justice and law alone can lasting peace and 
human progress be built. The building up of a 
sound body of international law is of utmost 
consequence to the future of mankind. 

You have just heard the words of a great 
President.? I should like to add to these the 
words of another war President. May I recall 
to you the words of Woodrow Wilson, spoken 
at the end of the first World War on May 9, 
1919 in the course of his address before the 
International Law Society at Paris. 


“T thought it a privilege to come here to- 
night,” he said, “because your studies were de- 
voted to one of the things which will be of most 
consequence to men in the future, the intelli- 


gent development of international law. In one 
sense, this great, unprecedented war was fought 
to give validity to international law, to prove 
that it has a reality which no nation could af- 
ford to disregard; that, while it did not have 
the ordinary sanctions, while there was no inter- 
national authority as yet to enforce it, it never- 
theless had something behind it which was 
greater than that, the moral rectitude of man- 
kind. 


“In a sense the old enterprise of national 
law is played out”, he went on tosay. “I mean 
that the future of mankind depends more upon 
the relations of nations to one another, more 
upon the realization of the common brother- 
hood of mankind, than upon the separate and 
selfish development of national systems of law; 
so that the men who can, if I may express it 


*Delivered at the thirty-seventh annual meeting of 
the American Society of International Law, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Apr. 30, 1943. Mr. Sayre is Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of State. 

7A message from President Roosevelt was read by 
the president of the Society; not printed herein, 


so, think without language, think the common 
thoughts of humanity, are the men who will be 
most serviceable in the immediate future.” 


I think all of us listening to these words to- 
night feel the lift of Woodrow Wilson’s lofty 
spirit. All of us alike realize, as the world is 
coming to realize through fire and suffering, that 
we cannot hope for enduring peace, we cannot 
hope for human progress except as we build our 
law and our institutions upon the conscience of 
mankind, upon the underlying eternal principle 
of right as distinct from wrong, upon justice 
and morality and the eternal verities of life. 
For the world in which we live is a moral world; 
and sooner or later nations and civilizations built 
upon unrestrained force and stark materialism 
and selfish unconcern for humanity are bound 
as inevitably as the rising of the sun to crash 
in disaster. 

If civilization is to go forward the pathway 
is clear: First, the inarticulate conscience of 
mankind, humanity’s understanding of right 
and morality as distinguished from evil, must 
be formulated and enshrined in written or un- 
written objective standards and principles and 
rules for the guidance of human conduct. With- 
out common standards and formulations of ac- 
cepted fundamentals of ethics and morals, 
groups of men can never successfully work to- 
gether or attain peace. Second, there must be a 
common determination to defend this body of 
accepted principles against violation and attack, 
even, when necessary, at the point of the sword 
and to the death. 

In the latter task we are now engaged. The 
winning of the present war in spite of its stag- 
gering and terrifying cost in human life and 
material resources is an absolute necessity if 
civilization is to go forward. For if those who 
seek to build upon justice and morality and con- 
cern for the welfare of others prove unable to 
develop sufficient strength and power to over- 
come the opposing forces of inhumanity, of 
brutishness, of primitive savagery, our civiliza- 
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tion has no justification for survival. In that 
event the Nazis would be right. Their thesis 
that the Christian ethic weakens and softens and 
is therefore impractical and injurious to the race 
would be proven correct. It would be better for 
mankind to begin anew. 

We of the United Nations believe exactly the 
reverse. We know that the protection of indi- 
vidual liberties which the Axis powers scorn 
makes for matchless strength in nations and 
inempires. If we look back through the pages 
of history we find that power and mastery have 
come to those nations and those peoples which 
have developed an understanding and a toler- 
ance for other peoples, which have organized 
protective care for the weak as against the 
strong, which have sought to safeguard and 
strengthen the rights of the individual irrespec- 
tive of his race or color or physical strength or 
weakness. It is this concept of individual 
liberties which justifies the right of our civiliza- 
tion to survive, and it is from this ideal that the 
United Nations are drawing and will continue 
to draw the strength and unflagging devotion 
by which the Axis will be crushed into final 
defeat. 

The practical way, if not the only way, to 
guard individual liberties is through the de- 
velopment of a body of law based upon even- 
handed justice. 

The great ideal of justice to all alike before 
the law upon which much of England’s great- 
ness has been built and which constituted our 
own American birthright existed long before 
Magna Charta. It existed long before Jus- 
tinian. But it is highly significant that the two 
greatest bodies of law which the world has ever 
known—the Roman law and the English com- 
mon law, enshrining this great principle—con- 
stituted the foundations upon which were built 
two of the greatest empires which the world has 
known. And it is equally significant that the 
strength of these empires has rested primarily 
not upon the mere physical strength of their 
armies and their soldiers but upon their legal 
systems, upon their understanding and regard 
for the rights of other peoples, and upon their 
progress in learning the great art of governing 
subject races. 
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No nation can possibly hold alien peoples in 
permanent subjection by mere brute force. All 
history proves the contrary to be true. The 
strength of the British Commonwealth today 
lies largely in the self-governing Dominions, 
bound to it no longer by force but by ties of un- 
derstanding and common faith in spiritual 
ideals. World power rests upon understanding 
and tolerance, and it can be built only upon 
respect for the rights of the individual human 
personality. 

What Rome and England achieved for their 
own empires through the building up of their 
great systems of law for the protection of the 
weak against the strong and the guaranty of 
impartial justice to all alike, must in a sense be 
undertaken now for humanity. The whole 
world must build up a body of practice and of 
law giving expression to the conscience of man- 
kind so far as it relates to the rights of nations 
and of peoples. Such rights must be based 
henceforth upon universal justice rather than 
upon sheer physical force. 

Obviously such a task can be achieved by no 
people single-handed. It can be achieved only 
by the joint and cooperative effort of all nations 
and peoples who believe in human brotherhood. 
And in such a movement it is natural that all 
the world should turn in hope to America, born 
of the struggle to make men free. The building 
of the peace will be a task to try men’s souls; 
and unless we clearly realize the supreme strug- 
gle which lies ahead and consecrate ourselves 
to the coming task with the same devotion now 
displayed on the battlefront, we cannot hope 
to win the objectives for which we are fighting. 

This was what Woodrow Wilson realized at 
the close of the first World War. So clear was 
his vision as he stood facing very much the 
same problems as we face in the days ahead that 
I should like to recall to you tonight, even at 
some length, his ringing words, uttered as he 
landed in Boston on February 24, 1919, fresh 
from his arduous encounters at the peace con- 
ference at Versailles. 

“The Europe of the second year of the war— 


the Europe of the third year of the war”, said 
he, “was sinking to a sort of stubborn despera- 
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tion. They did not see any great thing to 
be achieved even when the war should be 
won. They never dreamed that it would 
be a Europe of settled peace and justified hope. 
And now these ideals have wrought this new 
magic that all the peoples of Europe are buoyed 
up and confident in the spirit of hope. ... If 
America were at this juncture to fail the world, 
what would come of it? 

“T do not mean any disrespect to any other 
great people when I say that America is the 
hope of the world. And if she does not justify 
that hope results are unthinkable. Men will be 
thrown back upon bitterness of disappointment 
not only but bitterness of despair. All nations 
will be set up as hostile camps again. 

“Arrangements of the present peace can not 
stand a generation unless they are guaranteed 
by the united forces of the civilized world. And 
if we do not guarantee them can you not see 
the picture? Your hearts have instructed you 
where the burden of this war fell. It did not 


fall upon national treasuries; it did not fall 
upon the resources of nations. 


It fell upon the 
voiceless homes everywhere, where women were 
toiling in hope that their men would come back. 
When I think of the homes upon which dull 
despair would settle if this great hope is disap- 
pointed, I should wish for my part never to 
have had America play any part whatever in 
this attempt to emancipate the world. 

“But I talk as if there were any question. I 
have no more doubt of the verdict of America 
in this matter than I have doubt of the blood 
that is in me.” 


“America the hope of the world.” What 
poignant words are those as now we look back 
across the years! 


Woodrow Wilson saw the realities then—the 
same realities which we must face again at the 
conclusion of the second World War. If Amer- 
ica was to protect and preserve her birthright 
of democracy and individual freedom there was 
only one course which she could follow. That 
was the way of human brotherhood. 

Even from the selfish viewpoint of protecting 
her own national interests no other course was 
safe or wise, For in the twentieth century 
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world nations have become so closely interde- 
pendent in trade, in finance, in almost every 
form of human activity, that none can become 
diseased today without spreading disease and 
contagion among all. Mankind has become a 
living unity. We survive or perish together. 
During the past 20 years we have seen that 
lesson written in letters of fire. 

In 1919 and 1920 we as a nation rejected the 
leadership of Woodrow Wilson as the teaching 
of an impractical idealist. We chose instead the 
course of selfish national isolation, mistakenly 
deeming it a more practical way in order to 
protect purely American interests and purely 
American resources. 

In the economic field as in every other we 
pursued the pathway of national separatism 
and self-sufficiency. It led, as it always must, 
to ever-mounting trade barriers, to the unceas- 
ing struggle to capture world markets at the 
expense of one’s competitors, to increasing dis- 
crimination and economic conflict. The in- 
escapable result has been, as it always must be, 
mounting unemployment in our own country 
as well as in others, falling standards of living, 
growing expenditures for public relief, increas- 
ing bitterness, unrest and hostility. 

In the political field the pathway of national 
isolation and refusal to cooperate with other 
nations has resulted, as it always will, in 
growing distrust and increasing armament, in 
inability successfully to grapple with the inter- 
national problems which make for war, in fail- 
ure to take common action against brigand na- 
tions and as a result in international anarchy’s 
spreading its contagion across the world. 

The pathway which we and other nations fol- 
lowed in the years succeeding the first World 
War has led us inescapably to the second. And 
so we stand again where Wilson stood in 1919, 
and must assay again the task which broke his 
heart. His task was hopeless, for the peoples 
and the governments of the great powers, and in 
particular of the United States, did not fully 
understand or, if they understood, were not yet 
ready to adopt and consistently apply the mea- 
sures and the policies upon which alone secure 
peace must be built. If this time we may hope 
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for a larger measure of success it can only be 
because we now understand more fully what it 
is that is required and are resolved more firmly 
to perform it. 

We have learned a great deal about war and 
peace since the days of 1919. 

We have learned in the first place that the 
keeping of the peace is necessarily an interna- 
tional affair and cannot be achieved except by 
international measures. Protective steps taken 
by one or by two nations, whether in the form 
of Maginot lines or defensive alliances to main- 
tain the balance of power or neutrality acts, can- 
not preserve the peace even of the nations that 
adopt them. Mr. Litvinoff was right: the peace 
is indivisible. 

We have learned, second, that great powers 
must respect at every point the independence 
and integrity of their less powerful neighbors. 
Attempts by any power to control the acts of 
others, to carve out spheres of influence and 
the like, result only in rivalries and jealousies 
and have their final end in the political sparring 
for position which breeds wars. 

We have come to realize further the growing 
and vital interdependency of all nations in the 
economic and financial fields. Tariffs, trade 
regulations, currencies, cartels, control of food 
and agriculture, international investment, ship- 
ping regulations, and, not least, the regulation 
of international air transport—these are mat- 
ters of international concern and must be 
brought within the scope of international agree- 
ment. They can no longer safely be left en- 
tirely to the will of separate sovereign states 
or of small groups of states. For in these mat- 
ters each government’s activities are certain to 
have repercussions upon the welfare and the 
prosperity of other peoples. If these matters 
are subjected to international agreement and 
arrangement in the interest of all peoples, the 
welfare of each can be substantially advanced; 
but if they are left to the narrowly conceived 
self-interest of separate nations without con- 
sideration for the common welfare of all, in- 
jurious practices and bitter rivalries are bound 
to result. Political peace cannot be built upon 
economic warfare. 

524895—43——3 
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If nations act cooperatively there is no prob- 
lem facing them today which cannot be solved. 
The only way under present-day realities to 
make peace secure is to set up an international 
organization for the keeping of the peace. This 
does not mean creating overnight a world gov- 
ernment with sweeping and general power to 
invade the domestic affairs of sovereign states. 
It does mean the delegation to some interna- 
tional organization of certain carefully defined 
and restricted powers. Presumably these would 
include among others the power to prevent by 
concerted action international territorial ag- 
gression and thievery, the power to regulate and 
control heavy-armament building in every coun- 
try of the world, the power to administer and 
supervise the government of such backward 
areas as need this kind of assistance, and the 
power by concerted action to attack certain dis- 
criminatory and anti-social practices in the field 
of international trade and finance. The degree 
of power accorded to such an organization would 
naturally grow with time as experience proved 
its worth and its competence. 

Finally, we know that the peace-seeking struc- 
ture of the future must in the last analysis be 
backed with force. The “wider and permanent 
system of general security” which the Atlantic 
Charter promises must be more than a system 
of pious resolutions. Otherwise there will again 
be outlaws who will disregard it. 

I do not need to emphasize in this society of 
lawyers the problems of sovereignty, of consti- 
tutional law, of practical arrangement which 
this requirement poses. They have been and 
will be debated by the learned and the unlearned 
for a long time tocome. May I express one hope 
as to the character of that debate? Let it be 
based on facts and not on words, on human 
needs and not on lawyers’ doctrines, on the 
statesmanship of a John Marshall and the pas- 
sion for facts of a Mr. Justice Brandeis, and not 
on the political cynicism of a Ribbentrop or a 
Ciano. Our real job is to safeguard the peace, 
and to do so we must learn to utilize sovereign 
powers practically and purposefully through 
measures of international cooperation. 

No harder problem faces men than the prob- 
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lem of how to live together peacefully upon this 
planet. If on careful examination we find that 
some of our traditional ideas are inconsistent 
with a full solution of that problem, then we 
shall be false to the tradition of the common law 
if we do not adapt and change the old ideas to 
meet the new conditions and requirements. 
There lies the great task of today for lawyers, 
as difficult and as important as the tasks which 
Alexander Hamilton and his associates in the 
Constitutional Convention or John Marshall 
and his colleagues on the Court performed at the 
beginning of our history. 

Never before has the world passed through 
such rapid disintegration and breakdown and 
change as today. But it is not a time for fear 
or discouragement or despair. Once we clearly 
see the pathway ahead, it is a thrilling time in 
which to be alive and to have an active part in 
the shaping of the New World. Advance some- 
times comes not in quiescent times of peace but 
out of the turmoil and struggle which follow 
world-shaking conflict. There can be no prog- 
ress without change. Now in the fluid days 
ahead of us is the great time for brave men to 
be alive and at work—only provided that we 
give a right direction to the change that is tak- 
ing place. Do you remember the stirring words 
of that doughty old warrior, Paul: “All things 
work together for good—to them that love 
God.” Subject to that last qualification—if we 
are really intent and insistent, in spite of the 
cynics and the self-seekers, on following the 
pathway of brotherhood—we have a chance to 
go forward such as man has never seen. Never 
before has science and technological advance 
and new access to the earth’s natural resources 
made possible so rich a life to mankind—if only 
we and other peoples can remember that our true 
interest lies in cooperation rather than in con- 
flict and can act upon that truth. 

The Governments of the United Nations, in 
their common and declared support of the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter, have laid down 
the basis of our future action. No territorial 
aggrandizement for anyone, the right of self- 
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determination and self-government, access on 
equal terms to trade and raw materials, interna- 
tional collaboration in economic matters, the 
freedom of the seas, the disarmament of aggres- 
sor nations and the easing of the burden of 
armaments for all, a permanent international 
system of general security, a peace that will per- 
mit each nation to dwell in safety within its 
own boundaries and which will make freedom 
from want and fear a possibility—these are 
the stated principles and goals of the United 
Nations. What remains—and it is a great and 
formidable task—is so to remake our actual 
relations with each other, in loyal and coopera- 
tive effort, that peace and liberty may really be 
secure and that the great productive forces 
which are within our sight may function freely 
for the benefit of all. It is within the power of 
the United Nations to make a mighty start upon 
that road. They have laid down the principles 
of action; it is for the people of each country to 
determine how fully its government is to carry 
on. 


ADHERENCE OF BOLIVIA TO THE DECLA- 
RATION BY UNITED NATIONS 


[Released to the press May 1] 


An exchange of telegrams between the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Bolivia and the 
Secretary of State of the United States, con- 
cerning the adherence of Bolivia to the Declara- 
tion by United Nations, follows: 

La Paz, April 27, 1943. 

In harmony with the decree issued by my 
Government on the 7th day of the current month 
and year declaring a state of war between 
Bolivia and the nations of the Axis, a decision 
adopted to safeguard the national sovereignty 
and integrity my Government considers that the 
time has come to contribute in a more complete 
manner to the program of purposes and _ prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter, purposes and 
principles which coincide with the aspirations 
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and sentiments of the Bolivian people. In this 
hour when the greater part of the civilized 
world is fighting for its liberty and its inde- 
pendence Bolivia desires to increase its efforts 
in the struggle against those who do not recog- 
nize right and aim at rule by force and violence. 
My country feels proud thus to associate itself 
with the United Nations in their sacrifices for 
liberty and for the preservation of civilization 
from the dangers which threaten it because of 
the action of the anti-democratic systems. I 
therefore have the honor to inform Your Ex- 
cellency that in accordance with instructions 
received from my Government Bolivia formally 
adheres by means of this communication to 
the declaration of the United Nations bearing 
date of January 1, 1942. 
I repeat [ete. } Tomas ManvueEt Eto 


Aprii 30, 1943. 


I have received your telegram of April 27, 
1948, stating that in harmony with the Bolivian 
Government’s decree of April 7 declaring a 
state of war between Bolivia and the Axis 
nations, the Bolivian Government considers 
that the time has come to contribute more com- 
pletely to the program of purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter; that now when 
the greater part of the civilized world is fight- 
ing for liberty and independence, Bolivia de- 
sires to increase its efforts in the struggle; and 
that accordingly Bolivia formally adheres to the 
Declaration by United Nations of January 1, 
1942. 

It is a source of genuine satisfaction for the 
Government of the United States, as deposi- 
tory for the Declaration, to welcome Bolivia 
a3 one of the United Nations; to see Bolivia 
thus associated with thirty-one other freedom- 
loving nations which have pledged themselves 
to employ their full resources in the struggle 
against the common enemies. 


Please accept [etc. ] Corpett Hui 
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PROCLAIMED LIST: REVISION V 


[Released to the press April 26] 


The Secretary of State, acting in conjunction 
with the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Board of Economic Warfare, and the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, pursuant 
to the proclamation by the President of July 17, 
1941 providing for The Proclaimed List of 
Certain Blocked Nationals has issued Revision 
V of the Proclaimed List dated April 23, 1943. 
Revision V supersedes Revision IV, dated No- 
vember 12, 1942, and consolidates Revision IV 
with its six supplements. 

No new additions to or deletions from the 
Proclaimed List are made in this revision. 
Certain minor changes in the spelling of names 
listed are made. 

Revision V follows the listing arrange- 
ment used in Revision®#V. The list is divided 
into two parts: Part I relates to listings in the 
American republics and part II to listings in 
countries other than the American republics. 
Revision V contains a total of 13,508 listings, of 
which 9,501 are in part I and 4,007 in part IT. 
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VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


[Released to the press May 1] 


His Excellency Eduard Benes, President of 
Czechosiovakia, is expected to arrive in Wash- 
ington on or about May 12 as a guest of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

President Benes will remain in the Capital 
for about a week, after which he will visit New 
York and Chicago, returning to New York 
prior to leaving the United States. 

















American Republics 











ECONOMIC COOPERATION WITH MEXICO 


As a result of the welcome opportunity af- 
forded by the reciprocal visits made by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and President Avila Camacho, 
respectively, in Mexican and United States ter- 
ritory, the two Presidents reached the following 
agreement : 


1, It is considered desirable that expert econ- 
omists undertake the study of disturbances in 
the balance of international payments and the 
related economic situation of the Republic of 
Mexico resulting from the peculiar circum- 
stances of war economy in order to recommend 
appropriate measures of regulation and adjust- 
ment. ‘ 

2. Such measures would have as their objec- 
tive the handling of economic relationships be- 
tween the two countries in such a way that the 
production of strategic materials by Mexico 
should not be prejudiced and that their quantity 
should not be lessened and in order to ensure 
the stability of such production and its possible 


development, it is recognized that the cooper- 
ation of the United States will be indispensable. 

3. To this end and in order to assure that the 
economic relations between the two countries 
be continued on the most equitable basis, it has 
been decided: 


I. To create an economic committee made up 
of two representatives from each country which 
will study the balance of international pay- 
ments and the resulting economic situation of 
the Republic of Mexico and formulate as the 
result of such study a program for economic 
cooperation. 

II. This committee will fix as its place of 
meeting either Mexico City or Washington and 
in the course of its studies the committee will 
be afforded by both governments all necessary 
information. 

III. This committee will commence its 
studies May 15 and will conclude its deliber- 
ations not later than June 15 of the present year. 


TEMPORARY MIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES OF MEXICAN WORKERS 


[Released to the press May 1] 


An agreement between the Governments of 
the United States and Mexico to make possible 
the temporary migration of non-agricultural 
workers to the United States has been concluded. 
The first workers to be brought in under the 
new agreement are 6,000 maintenance-of-way 
workers for southwestern railroads, the need 
for whom has been certified by the War Man- 
power Commission. Like the agreement of 
August 4, 1942 with Mexico’ for the bringing 
in of agricultural workers, the new agreement 


*Executive Agreement Series 278; see BULLETIN of 
Aug. 8, 1942, p. 689. 
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provides guaranties as to wage rates, living 
conditions, and repatriation for the Mexican 
workers and specifies that they are not to be 
employed to replace other workers or for the 
purpose of reducing rates of pay previously 
established in any industry in which they may 
be employed. The arrangement also provides 
that, as temporary residents of the United 
States, workers brought in under the agree 
ment shall be exempted from compulsory mili 
tary service in the armed forces of the United 
States, 

Negotiations leading to the agreement, dated 
April 30, 1948, were opened with the Mexican 
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Government at the request of the War Man- 
power Commission and other interested 
agencies, and the selecting and contracting of 
workers thereunder is to be administered by 
the War Manpower Commission. In request- 
ing the Department of State to open negotia- 
tions with the Mexican Government, the inter- 
ested agencies pointed out that serious shortages 
of manpower existed in certain industries be- 
cause of the enrolment of men in the armed 
services and because of the expansion of defense 
industries, and stated that these shortages 
could not be met by recruiting workers in the 
United States. 

Further details regarding the arrangement 
are being announced by the War Manpower 
Commission. 

The agreement of August 4, 1942 for the tem- 
porary migration of Mexican agricultural work- 
ers to the United States has been modified by an 
exchange of notes, also dated April 30, 1943. 
The modifications represent no basic changes in 
principles laid down in the original agreement 
but consist in writing into the text thereof 
clearer statements of procedures that were pro- 
vided for under the original agreement. 

Approximately 15,000 Mexican agricultural 
workers are now in the United States aiding in 
the production of essential war crops, the largest 
number being in the States of California, Ari- 
zona, and Washington. Seven thousand more 
agricultural workers are expected to be con- 
tracted during the month of May, and it is 
possible that the 1943 total of workers may reach 
50,000. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM THE 
OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


[Released to the press April 26] 


Sefior José Pedro Puig, Chief of the Cine- 
matographic Section of the National Council 
on Primary and Normal Education in Uru- 
guay, arrived in Washington April 23 for a 
three months’ visit at the invitation of the 
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Department of State. Senor Puig expects to 
make a study of visual education as practiced 
in the United States, while our schools are in 
session, and is interested in observing the pro- 
duction of educational pictures here. 


[Released to the press April 28] 

Dr. Oscar Julio Maggiolo, former Director 
of Primary Education in Uruguay and well- 
known leader in South American educational 
circles, arrived in Washington April 23 for a 
visit in the United States as a guest of the De- 
partment of State. 

During his stay Dr. Maggiolo plans to study 
the problems of education in wartime, the appli- 
cation of agriculture to education, the school as 
related to the family, and other subjects. He 
will lecture on education and child welfare in 
Uruguay. 


OPENING OF A DIRECT RADIOTELE- 
GRAPH CIRCUIT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND ECUADOR 


[Released to the press May 1] 


An exchange of communications between the 
President of Ecuador and the President of the 
United States on the occasion of the opening of 
the first direct radiotelegraph circuit between 
the United States and Ecuador follows: 


Quito, May 1, 1943. 
On the occasion opening direct radiotele- 
graph circuit between Quito and New York con- 
necting the stations of the Ecuadoran Govern- 
ment with those of RCA Communications in 
the United States I take pleasure in presenting 
affectionate greetings to Your Excellency and, 
through you, to the American people in my own 
name and that of the Ecuadoran people at the 
same time that I formulate sincere wishes that 
the circuit established may constitute another 
bond of union between the two peoples whose 

ideals have for so long been the same. 
Cartos Arroyo vet Rio 
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May 1, 1943. 
The inauguration of a direct radiotelegraph 
circuit between Quito and New York provides 
a new channel for free intercourse between our 
two republics. I am confident that it will repre- 
sent and serve alike the cordial collaboration 
that distinguishes the relations between the peo- 
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ples of Ecuador and of the United States based 
on their indissoluble community of ideals. On 
my own behalf and on behalf of the people of 
the United States I seize the occasion to tender 
neighborly greetings to you and to the people 
of Ecuador. 

FRANKLIN D Roosevett 
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POST-WAR ECONOMIC POLICY 
Address by Assistant Secretary Acheson * 


[Released to the press April 29] 

Justice Holmes used to say that the essential 
fact about the pollywog was the wiggle. He 
would then go on to elucidate the parable: 
Man, he said, is born to act; to act is to affirm 
the worth of an end; and to affirm the worth of 
an end is to create an ideal. It is by action that 
we live, as individuals and asa nation. All our 
plans for the future, all our meetings and con- 
ferences, if they are divorced from action, are 
words, mere sound waves mingling with the 
endless echoes which this earth sends out each 
second into infinite space, and without more 
meaning. 

In this sense the fundamental problem of 
American post-war economic policy—or any 
policy—is our capacity for unified, sustained, 
and steadfast action. It is not the intellectual 
problem of knowing what to do. The world 
is engaged in a second World War within a 
quarter century, not because there was not 
enough intelligence on the planet to know good 
from evil, or right actions from wrong actions, 
but because it is one thing to know and it is an- 
other thing to act upon that knowledge—and 
to act together with millions of other men and 
women. 

To be capable of action, sustained and stead- 
fast, this democracy and every other as well 


* Delivered at the thirty-first annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce, New York, N.Y., Apr. 29, 1943. 


must achieve unity of purpose upon the funda- 
mentals. One of the most disturbing phenom- 
ena of our recent history has been the ease 
with which we relapse into bitter, partisan quar- 
reling. This factionalism can paralyze our will 
and our capacity to act as a nation in the world 
of nations, 

Disagreement and debate are, of course, a part 
of the democratic process. Democracy works 
through public discussion and the thrashing out 
of differences of opinion. But this is a means— 
and the best means we know—to an end. The 
end is decision: decision which is accepted by 
all, decision which results in action. Democracy 
becomes frustrated and feeble when differences 
are preserved for their own sake, when faction- 
alism is kept alive to prevent that very unity 
upon which alone effective action as a nation 
depends. We shall never be capable of action 
if individuals and groups devote themselves to 
assaults on every proposal in the effort to secure 
the greatest possible advantage for themselves. 

We have seen France destroyed by the inabil- 
ity of the people to pull themselves together and 
act with unity and strength. Then we have seen 
the British people close ranks after Dunkirk 
and by becoming one people with one will so 
multiply their strength that all the might of 
Hitler could not break them. We have seen the 
same thing in the unyielding resistance of a 
united Russia and a united China. Even where 
the purpose for which a people are united is a 
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perverted and evil one, as in the case of Ger- 
many and Japan, we have learned to our cost 
that the result is powerful. 

The first task before us, then, if we are to 
act as a nation, strong and determined to meet 
the challenge of our destiny, is to pull ourselves 
together and to agree upon our fundamental 
course of action. If we can do this, I have full 
faith in the rightness of our decisions and in 
our strength to endure. 

The very difficulties of the years which will 
follow the war make it essential that we have 
that sure sense of direction which alone makes 
determined and coherent action possible. They 
will not be easy years. The transformation of 
American life from the activities of peace to a 
vast organization for total war has been a 
colossal task affecting every person, every com- 
munity, every industry in the land. The change 
back again will be a task equally great and will 
require action equally far-reaching. 

Millions of men and women will be returning 
from military and civilian service in direct war 
activities. They must find speedy and produc- 
tive employment. Whole industries must con- 
vert from war production to peace production. 
They must find markets for their goods. In 
lands which have suffered destruction by war 
and looting by the enemy, people will need help 
in creating again the means of self-support. 

It will take a steady and resolute people to 
plot and hold a course amid the confusion and 
pressures which these years will bring. Some 
among us will lose their heads and fall to quar- 
reling under tension; others will want to take 
actions which nullify one another to appease 
powerful groups; still others will follow any 
panacea-monger who promises an effortless solu- 
tion. And there will always be those who for 
their own interest knowingly mislead and incite 
passion and prejudice. But the job can be 
done—and done even beyond our hopes—if the 
mass of us will make our decision upon the 
simple truths which all of us have so painfully 
learned; and having made it, remember that 
“no man, having put his hand to the plow, and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” 

The men who made this democracy and this 
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nation out of a continent and many diverse 
peoples held, as Thomas Jefferson phrased it, 
certain truths to be self-evident. Today, we 
also know certain truths to be self-evident. 
That knowledge, if acted upon, can give us 
unity and direction and strength. 

We know that defense is not a winning 
strategy. We know that only by offensive at- 
tack upon the problems which lie ahead can we 
hope to win solution. We know that the only 
solution is one which provides more production 
everywhere for the needs of mankind which 
will not be denied, more employment, more 
trade, better living standards. We know also 
that no nation can achieve this solution by 
isolating itself, that if any attempts to do so 
it not only injures itself but it imperils all 
others; and we know that joint and simul- 
taneous attack is essential to success. 

If these statements are platitudes, so much 
the better. It means that to us they are self- 
evident, that there is no substantial dissent 
from them, and that we can agree and act upon 
them. No one, so far as I know, believes that 
the way for this or any other nation to provide 
for the needs of its people is to reduce produc- 
tion throughout the world, or that the way to 
care for the returning soldiers and our present 
war workers is to reduce employment. There 
are no advocates for the view that the steady 
decline of international trade between the wars 
contributed to the welfare or security of any- 
one. No one claims that lower living standards 
are a goal to be sought. We are far more fully 
agreed than we know. 

Not only are we agreed upon our basic direc- 
tion but a large number of the nations of the 
earth are agreed with us upon the same course. 
For this is the course stated in the Atlantic 
Charter and in the Declaration by the United 
Nations of January 1, 1942, which has been 
endorsed by 31 nations. It is stated in article 
VII of the master lend-lease agreements with 
the United Kingdom, China, the Soviet Union, 
Belgium, Poland, the Netherlands, Greece, 
Czechoslovakia, Norway, and Yugoslavia, and 
adopted by Canada, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. These agreements look toward agreed 
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action “open to participation by all other coun- 
tries of like mind, directed to the expansion, by 
appropriate international and domestic meas- 
ures, of production, employment, and the ex- 
change and consumption of goods, which are 
the material foundations of the liberty and wel- 
fare of all peoples; to the elimination of all 
forms of discriminatory treatment in interna- 
tional commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs 
and other trade barriers; and in general to the 
attainment of all the economic objectives” of 
the Atlantic Charter. The same principles are 
declared in the resolutions adopted by the 21 
American republics at Rio de Janeiro in Jan- 
uary, 1942. 

It is not too much to say, then, that these 
truths are held to be self-evident by the whole 
free world, which is agreed that they both point 
the way and call for action. The task before us 
is to act by taking those steps which clearly 
fall within the area of agreement and not waste 
time with fear and factional fighting about 
matters which lie far ahead and beyond it. 

Certain steps within the economic field seem 
pretty clearly indicated. They must be predi- 
cated upon a world in which peace can and will 
be maintained. But, in turn, such a world must 
be predicated upon the adoption of the broad 
economic courses which have been mentioned. 
Peace is not likely if men must struggle for 
shrinking means of livelihood. The steps which 
are necessary for the expansion of production, 
employment, and consumption almost state 
themselves when one states the problem. 

At the end of this war vast areas of the earth 
will be in need of goods of all sorts but particu- 
larly of equipment for every kind of industry 
and agriculture to produce what they and others 
need. For some time they will need to buy 
more than they can sell. On the other hand, 
we and a few other countries will have a vast 
unimpaired productive plant and millions of 
workers released from war production, all look- 
ing for markets and employment, both at home 
and abroad. In other words, we can be and 
will need to be a capital-exporting nation. But 
we can neither get a return upon this capital 
nor permit those who use it to support them- 
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selves by selling a part of their products unless 
we join actively in the restoration of interna- 
tional trade. On the contrary, we shall destroy 
not only our markets and our customers but also 
our own economy and every chance of pursuing 
the course which we are all agreed is essential 
to an ordered and decent world if we are so blind 
as to cut off the currents of trade that would 
flow to us. The process is all one process and 
we cannot block one artery without starting 
gangrene. 

This is the problem with which we are faced. 
We already know a good deal about it. We 
know how not to try to solve it. We know that 
we cannot solve it by attempting to maintain 
here an isolated island of prosperity in a world 
of misery and depression. The past two de- 
cades have taught us the impossibility of that 
course. We know that we cannot solve it by 
letting matters drift. For they drift into the 
rapids that lie just above the cataract. And we 
know also the truths and the course which I 
have ventured to call self-evident. 

There remains only action—not action to 
create some all-embracing world system, but the 
minimum action essential to permit a bold 
launching upon the course which we all know 
we must follow. To do this requires some joint 
program among the nations to enable the peo- 
ple of each nation to use the funds which they 
have in the markets where they wish to buy. 
The purchasing power which exists or is earned 
must be made liquid and usable anywhere. 

Secondly, joint action among the nations is 
necessary to create purchasing power by fur- 
nishing capital where it is needed and can be 
well employed to expand production. Our own 
amazing development was made possible by the 
capital furnished us from abroad. It is the 
method of expanding production, employment, 
and consumption which can benefit both the 
country furnishing it and the country receiving 
it. Capital sent abroad means purchases made 
in our markets. It enables the country receiv- 
ing it to increase the productivity of its factories 
and farms, which is the essential foundation for 
higher standards of employment and living. 
Many difficult problems will arise in working 
out methods and procedures for making capital 
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available. But they are not beyond human 
ingenuity and could be solved by a fraction of 
the brains and courage which are surmounting 
the great difficulties presented in the conduct of 
the war. 

The third and essential step is to press on 
with the dredging of the channels through 
which goods can come to us. These channels 
have been clogged with obstacles. For nine 
years the Government, under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, has worked with painstaking care 
to reduce them in number and size. Thought 
has been given to every interest involved. Pro- 
cedures have been developed so that every side 
of every question can be fully presented, argued, 
and considered. Steadily and carefully the 
work has gone forward. Thirty-one trade 
agreements have been made with twenty-seven 
countries, resulting in the material reduction of 
a multitude of trade barriers and the elimina- 
tion of many serious discriminations against 
our products. Over a thousand items of our 
tariff have been modified to date under this 
procedure. 


The Congress now has before it a bill to ex- 
tend the Trade Agreements Act for another 


period of three years. The action taken upon 
this bill is of vital importance to every one of 
us. It is not unfair to say that it is a test of 
our capacity for sustained and consecutive ac- 
tion in the economic field. Certainly it will be 
so regarded and other nations will make their 
judgments of us and their plans to work with 
us accordingly. 

No question can exist that upon the purpose 
and principle of the act and upon its essential 
and central part in the whole process of ex- 
panding production and consumption the coun- 
try is united in agreement. We are determined 
that we shall not go into another spiral of de- 
pression after this war. We are determined 
that the great productive power of the country 
shall be used to create the opportunity for a 
better life for all our people. We know that 
other people demand the same opportunity to 
work for the same end and that neither we nor 
they can achieve it if the flow of goods is 
dammed up in either direction. We are agreed 
upon the purpose of this act. 
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We are agreed also upon its method. It has 
been tried and found fair and practicable. No 
other method has produced anything but frus- 
tration, controversy, and dissension. We have 
tried general tariff legislation. We have tried 
negotiated agreements subject to ratification, 
and this failed. We have tried other formulae, 
and none holds any hope of successful action. 
For nine years we have tried this method and 
we know that it will work and will work fairly. 

No one could have any doubt of that who 
listened to the succession of witnesses who have 
appeared before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House cf Representatives at the 
recent hearings on the renewal of the Trade 
Agreements Act. This Chamber of Commerce 
has taken an honorable and leading role. It 
has been joined by spokesmen for the great labor 
organizations, for manufacturers’ and business 
associations, for agricultural organizations, for 
women’s associations, and numerous public and 
citizens’ groups. It is fair to say that the over- 
whelming majority of all our national groups 
and of the press is solidly behind this action 
as a tangible indication of our national will to 
work with other like-minded nations in the 
tasks of peace as we have done in the tasks of 
war. 

This, then, is the first test of whether we are 
doers of our word and not talkers only: the test 
first in time and perhaps first in importance. 
For it will show whether we can pull together 
and act upon what we know to be the only 
course which for ourselves and for all others 
leads out of the wilderness. In Smollett’s 
Roderick Random there is a scene on an old 
wooden ship of the line in which one of the 
heavy guns comes loose from its moorings and 
crashes back and forth across the *tween-decks 
with the roll of the ship, crushing men, staving 
holes in the side and causing death, ruin, and 
destruction. 

Our power for good or evil in this world is 
so great that it is unthinkable that there should 
be lacking the moral and intellectual force to 
control and use it as all of us would believe that 
it always has and must be used for the liberation 
of the bodies and spirits of men from misery to 
opportunity and life. 
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RENEWAL OF THE TRADE-AGREEMENTS ACT 
Address by Francis B. Sayre? 


[Released to the press April 29] 


I 


When the Trade Agreements Act first came 
before the Congress, back in 1934, most people 
thought of it primarily as a move toward lower 
tariffs, in the tradition of the Democratic party, 
and the votes in Congress were mainly along 
party lines. This was still the case, though to 
a somewhat less extent, in the debates on the re- 
newals in 1937 and in 1940, 

This time the situation is altogether different. 
The country is at war, and the thoughts of all of 
us are concentrated first on the means to victory 
and second on building the foundations for a 
stable peace. In that context the Trade Agree- 
ments Act is no longer a measure of partisan dis- 
pute. It is now a vital part of our foreign 
policy, and the decision to be made by Congress 
on the pending bill will indicate to us and to the 
world, and indeed in large measure will deter- 
mine, the direction in which we as a nation plan 
to move in international affairs after the victory 
is won. On such an issue there are neither Re- 
publicans nor Democrats; we are first of all 
Americans. It is from the American point of 
view that I want to speak about the act tonight. 

No one has stated the fundamental issue with 
greater clarity than Mr. Wendell Willkie. In 
the last chapter of his recent book “One World”, 
_in discussing political and economic freedom as 
essential foundations for the coming peace, he 
declares: 


“Economic freedom is as important as politi- 
cal freedom. Not only must people have access 
to what other peoples produce, but their own 
products must in turn have some chance of 
reaching men all over the world. There will 
be no peace, there will be no real development, 
there will be no economic stability, unless we 
find the method by which we can begin to break 
down the unnecessary trade barriers hamper- 


1 Delivered before the National Woman’s Democratic 
Club, Washington, D. C., Apr. 29, 1943. Mr. Sayre is 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State. 


ing the flow of goods. Obviously the sudden 
and uncompromising abolition of tariffs after 
the war could only result in disaster. But ob- 
viously, also, one of the freedoms we are fight- 
ing for is freedom to trade.” 


Mr. Willkie is right. Trade constitutes the 
veritable lifeblood of nations in this interde- 
pendent world. Industrial nations, by selling 
processed products abroad in exchange for food- 
stuffs and raw materials, have made possible 
the support of vastly increased populations. 
The population of Europe, which in 1650 was 
100 millions, increased to 140 millions in 1750, 
266 millions in 1850, and 519 millions in 1933. 
Through foreign trade alone can modern in- 
dustrial nations procure necessary food for 
their peoples, raw materials to keep their fac- 
tories in operation, or the manifold goods which 
make present-day civilization and culture pos- 
sible. Through foreign trade alone can they 
obtain large enough markets to keep their 
specialized industries going. 

Such nations must maintain access to neces- 
sary raw materials and necessary markets. If 
they are denied access to these they will feel 
forced to fight. If national frontiers bar them 
from the raw materials and markets they need 
for the maintenance of their populations, they 
will fight to destroy those frontiers. If goods 
can’t cross national frontiers, armies will. Low- 
ered trade barriers and freedom from trade 
discriminations are essential parts of the only 
foundation upon which lasting peace can be 
built. 

As we look ahead into the post-war period 
two broad alternatives face us. One is a world 
based upon economic nationalism and au- 
tarchy—the kind of world which Hitler was 
seeking to build prior to the outbreak of the 
second World War. The other alternative is 
a world based upon organized international 
cooperation and interchange of goods. 

One must emphasize that in the world of fact 
and actuality neither of the two alternatives is 
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an absolute. No nation today can possibly 
embargo every import and export. In spite of 
all his efforts Hitler could not make Germany 
self-sufficient. He was forced to cry out “Ger- 
many must export or die”. On the other hand, 
neither is it possible under modern conditions 
to eliminate all trade barriers overnight. No 
responsible statesman, no reputable economist 
today advocates complete free trade. Such a 
course, suddenly launched upon and pursued, 
would gravely and unnecessarily injure impor- 
tant segments of private business and national 
industry. The choice between the two alterna- 
tives must be a matter of judgment and degree. 

Nevertheless, if we are to obtain our objec- 
tives, America must know and consciously 
choose the direction in which we are to move. 
Our objectives must be away from attempted 
self-sufficiency with its inevitable accompani- 
ment of business strait-jacketing and indi- 
vidual restraints and toward increased freedom, 
international cooperation, and abundance. On 
that we are all, I think, agreed. The question 
is, By what machinery and what procedures can 


we most effectively and wisely move in that 
direction? 


II 


The two alternative methods open to us for 
the adjustment of our tariff rates are by direct 
act of Congress and by international agreement. 

I do not want to weary you with a recital of 
our unhappy experiences resulting from the en- 
actment in 1930 of the Hawley-Smoot tariff. 
Only the other day one of the British repre- 
sentatives who took part in the Ottawa Confer- 
ence in 1932 told me that the British Imperial 
preferences which came out of that conference 
and the consequent discriminations against 
American exports which bred so much unneces- 
sary injury and economic conflict and bitterness 
of feeling would, as all who took part in that 
conference could attest, never in the world have 
been agreed to and instituted had it not been 
for the Hawley-Smoot tariff’s shutting out 
British Empire goods from accustomed Amer- 
ican markets. As each nation proceeded to raise 
its tariffs and trade barriers against the goods 
of every other nation, tensions and conflict in- 
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creased; the desperate struggle for markets led 
to new economic devices and barriers to control 
and divert trade. Trade became the football 
of international politics. Nation struck against 
nation; and-in the course of the savage and 
increasingly bitter economic struggle trade it- 
self suffered disastrously. 

In the face of such a situation the simple re- 
duction by congressional action of our own 
tariff in the effort to achieve increased foreign 
trade would afford no adequate solution. Uni- 
lateral tariff-reduction on our part would leave 
untouched the still excessive trade barriers and 
discriminations erected by foreign countries 
against American products. Since an increased 
flow of international trade depends upon low- 
ered trade barriers both at home and abroad, 
obviously the only effective and practical way 
to accomplish this lies through international 
agreement. 

International agreement may take the shape 
of a formal treaty or of an executive agreement. 
So far as tariff-reciprocity agreements are con- 
cerned, it is clear that the treaty method is 
impractical. In these days of rapidly shifting 
currents of trade, if a government is to protect 
its export trade and carry through an effective 
trade program it is imperative that it be able 
to enter into and give effect to international 
agreements with expedition and certainty. To 
have to submit such agreements to the uncer- 
tainty and delay which would attend the formal 
approval of treaties by the Senate would defeat 
the very purpose of the agreement. 

No one has better stated this than the Senate 
Finance Committee in the course of its consider- 
ation in 1937 of this very question. “Under our 
form of government”, declared the committee, 
“general tariff policies can be and should be 
formulated by the legislative branch. ... On 
the other hand .. . to attempt to require in 
every instance senatorial disposition of the man- 
ifold and constantly changing details involved 
in the carrying out of such policies and prin- 
ciples would frequently be to render the legisla- 
tive branch incapable of effective exercise of its 
functions.” 

We have tried the treaty method again and 
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again. Failure has been the result. During its 
whole history the United States, in spite of 
numerous fruitless attempts, has succeeded in 
actually completing only three tariff-reciprocity 
treaties—one with Canada, one with Hawaii, 
and one with Cuba—each a special case of a 
country to which we were closely bound by geo- 
graphical or political ties. The Dingley Tariff 
Act of 1897 in section 4 authorized the President 
to negotiate limited tariff-adjustment treaties 
requiring Senate ratification; and under this 
legislation Mr. Kasson as special commissioner 
negotiated 12 trade treaties. In spite of the 
prior congressional approval of the underlying 
policy and in spite of the strong recommenda- 
tions of President McKinley and President 
Theodore Roosevelt, not a single one of these 
treaties came to a vote in the Senate. 

On the other hand, the method of executive 
agreements, requiring no Senate ratification, 
advocated at various times by both the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties, has when tried met 
with outstanding success. It was adopted by 
Congress in the McKinley Tariff Act of 1890 
and in section 3 of the Dingley Tariff Act of 
1897; and under these acts some 27 executive 
agreements were successfully concluded. Un- 
der the present act we have since 1934 made 31 
agreements, with 27 countries. 

Under the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court there can no longer be any ques- 
tion as to the validity and constitutionality of 
executive agreements entered into under legisla- 
tive authority, without Senate approval. Like- 
wise, recent decisions of the Court make doubly 
clear that the Trade Agreements Act does not 
involve an unconstitutional delegation of legis- 
lative power. 

The agreements made under the act are not 
the work of theorists, The men who have been 
conducting the trade-agreements program, as 
was recently pointed out, have not spent their 
time discussing the philosophy of Adam Smith 
or any other philosophy. They have examined 
our foreign trade and our internal business life 
in detail, industry by industry and product by 
product, to determine the specific arrangements 
under which foreign trade could be expanded 
without undue disturbance to any domestic in- 
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terest. The increases in our commerce with the 
trade-agreement countries and the absence of 
any showing of real damage to any American 
domestic interest are the best proof that the 
work has been well and carefully done. 

People who ascribe the administration of the 
program, either in praise or blame, to the De- 
partment of State alone, do a very great injus- 
tice to the expertness and the patience and the 
wisdom and the plain hard work of the officers 
and staffs of the Tariff Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Treasury Department. It is 
they who provide the knowledge and the figures 
and a great part of the business judgment that 
lie at the basis of the program. The Depart- 
ment of State participates, chiefly as coordi- 
nator and negotiator, but the job is a combined 
one, as the law says it shall be, and the results 
are the results of teamwork. 

The program has worked uncommonly well— 
in fact with striking and outstanding success 
in view of the tremendous difficulties faced. It 
is no longer an experiment. It has been tried 
in the fire of experience. It has produced re- 
sults. It has brought to America increased 
trade and increased employment without work- 
ing injury to any branch of American agri- 
culture or American industry. 

The high success of the program is due in 
large measure to the tireless and unceasing 
efforts, the rare ability, the selfless devotion of 
a group of workers whose equal I have seldom 
seen in the ranks of either public or private 
life. It is due in even greater measure to the 
unwavering integrity of character and the 
far-seeing statesmanship of our great-souled 
Secretary of State, Cordell Hull. 


III 


May I touch next upon one feature of the pro- 
gram which has been sharply criticized and 
widely misunderstood, and yet which is based 
upon one of the most deeply rooted and char- 
acteristic of our American traditions: the policy 
of equal treatment to all without special favor 
and without discrimination, commonly known 
by the somewhat misleading name of the “most- 
favored-nation policy”. The policy means 
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nothing more nor less than treating each nation 
upon a basis of absolute equality provided only 
each does the same to us. Since one funda- 
mental objective of the Trade Agreements Act 
is to expand foreign markets for American 
products, and since a policy of discrimination 
inevitably results in retaliation and heightened 
trade barriers, the provision of the act directing 
the President to treat all nations alike on a basis 
of equality and non-discrimination—in other 
words, to follow the unconditional most-fav- 
ored-nation policy in the administration of the 
act—is of keystone importance. 

Most of the opposition which has been di- 
rected against the most-favored-nation policy 
in connection with the trade-agreements pro- 
gram has been due to a complete misunderstand- 
ing of what that policy really is. It does not 
mean giving away something for nothing. We 
do not extend trade-agreement concessions to 
third countries for no return. We extend them 
only if the country in question does not discrimi- 
nate wilfully and seriously against our products. 
In other words, we give our lowest tariff and 
freedom from discrimination in return for the 
other country’s lowest tariff and freedom from 
discrimination. 

This carries out the principle of the single- 
column tariff which the United States has fol- 
lowed from the time of President Washington, 
and it accords with the specific decision which 
Secretary of State Hughes and President Hard- 
ing and the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate made in 1924. As their published 
correspondence of that date makes clear, the 
United States cannot expect the Open Door and 
freedom from discrimination abroad if it dis- 
criminates itself among competing selling 
countries. 

From the policy of non-discrimination comes 
decided advantage. Experience has proved that 
the freedom from foreign discrimination which 
our own practice enables us to demand and to 
receive is of enormous value in dollars and 
cents to American exports. 

No one claims that as a result of the trade- 
agreements program and of our power to with- 
hold the benefits of trade concessions from coun- 
tries which discriminate against American 
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commerce all discriminations have been wiped 
out. Onethingissure. Fewer discriminations 
exist against American exports than would be 
the case were there no _ trade-agreements 
program. 

Let me give one or two concrete examples. In 
the case of France before the war, for instance, 
many French tariff duties varied from min- 
imum rates through intermediate to maximum 
rates, depending upon the position enjoyed by 
the exporting nation. Prior to our French trade 
agreement, United States exports were com- 
pelled to pay maximum French rates with re- 
spect to hundreds of tariff items and inter- 
mediate French rates with respect to several 
thousand other items. By virtue of the most- 
favored-nation provisions in the trade agree- 
ment we obtained the lowest French rates with 
respect to the entire French tariff structure, 
apart from a few exceptions relatively unim- 
portant to American trade. In the Canadian 
trade agreement of 1935, by virtue of the most- 
favored-foreign-nation pledge in that agree- 
ment, American products immediately gained 
the advantage of lower Canadian tariffs with 
respect to approximately 600 Canadian tariff 
items. Among this large number of products, 
which had for years been paying higher Cana- 
dian duties than similar products from certain 
other countries, were many important American 
agricultural and industrial exports. Together 
they accounted in the past for about 30 percent 
of total Canadian imports from the United 
States. Our program and policy have paid divi- 
dends also in the case of countries with which 
we have no trade agreements and no treaty 
obligations to accord equality of tariff treat- 
ment. These countries, in general, have lessened 
or removed discriminations against us. Their 
discriminations would have multiplied had we 
not pursued the policy we have. Because of 
Germany’s flagrant discriminations and refusal 
to mitigate or remove them the benefits of our 
trade agreements have been denied to that coun- 
try since 1935. For a time they were denied 
also to Australia. 

The only alternative to the most-favored- 
nation policy is that of granting exclusive pref- 
erences in return for exclusive preferences. 
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But every exclusive preference constitutes in 
its very essence discrimination against all other 
nations. And discrimination inescapably leads 
to retaliation and mounting trade barriers since 
nations whose income and whose economies are 
dependent upon the sale abroad of their sur- 
plus products cannot remain passive if these 
sales are menaced or prevented by preferences 
granted to their competitors or by discrimina- 
tions directed against them. 

Such a policy makes for sudden, arbitrary, 
and uneconomic shifts in the currents of trade, 
for unending business uncertainty and insta- 
bility, for bitter struggles to hold onto dimin- 
ishing foreign markets, for tariff warfare and 
increasing economic conflict. Upon such foun- 
dations no peace can ever be made secure. The 
only practical way for the United States to 
attain its objective of increased markets for 
American export products and to contribute at 
the same time to international cooperation and 
international friendship is through trade- 
barrier-reduction coupled with the uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation policy. 


IV 


This, then, is the commercial part of our peace 
policy. 
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- The winning of the peace will require many 
other forms of international collaboration, po- 
litical, humanitarian, financial. But so far as 
commerce goes our course is clear. We must 
move in the direction of reducing barriers to 
trade and of removing all discriminations, 
And we must do it by a method that will work. 
We have no such margin for error now as we 
had in 1919. We must decide our course in the 
near future, and we must make the right deci- 
sion. The present congressional debate is the 
first great American referendum on the new 
foundations of the peace. 


SUSPENSION OF IMPORT QUOTAS ON CER. 
TAIN WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR 


The President, on April 29, 1943, on the basis 
of a supplemental investigation and report by 
the Tariff Commission with respect to certain 
wheat and wheat flour, proclaimed that the 
provisions of proclamation 2489 of May 28, 
19417 are suspended, effective immediately, so 
far as they apply to wheat and wheat flour pur- 
chased by the War Food Administrator or any 
agency or person designated by him. 
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BERMUDA MEETING ON THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


Letter From the Under Secretary of State to the President of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 


[Released to the press April 27] 


Apri 26, 1943. 
My Dear Mr. Morray: 

I have received this morning your letter of 
April 24. 

I know that it is unnecessary for me to state 
to you that this Government has from the in- 
ception of the inhuman policy of racial discrim- 
ination and mass murder practiced by the Nazi 


government done everything within its power 
to combat this policy and likewise everything 
within its power to relieve the sufferings of its 
victims. 

I am for that reason surprised that you should 
refer to the Evian Conference as “futile”. May 
I remind you that that conference which was 


* BULLETIN of May 31, 1941, p. 663. 
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called upon the initiative of President Roose- 
velt was the first constructive, international 
movement to create intergovernmental machin- 
ery which might make it possible in a practical 
way to give relief to those who are suffering 
persecution in Europe. The conditions which 
have resulted from the war, and in particular 
military conditions, have of course made it im- 
possible to afford relief through the agencies 
created as a result of the Evian Conference on 
as large a scale as it had been hoped might be 
achieved. 

In your letter now under acknowledgment, you 
say that you have been informed that the confer- 
ence now in session in Bermuda is taking place 
behind closed doors, and you ask that represent- 
atives of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions be permitted to be heard by the delegates. 

In reply may I say that the Bermuda Con- 
ference is not taking place “behind closed 
doors”, nor is there any reason why the views, 
recommendations, and suggestions of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations or of any 
other organization should not be transmitted to 
the delegates of the United States with full 
assurance that such a communication will re- 
ceive the fullest and most careful consideration 
of the delegates. 

Any organization which desires to present a 
communication to the conference at Bermuda 
may transmit it to the Department of State by 
which it will be transmitted to the United States 
delegation. This has already been done in the 
case of every organization or person in this 
country desiring to present such communica- 
tions for the consideration of the conference. 
May I suggest, therefore, that such recommen- 
dations or advice as the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations desires to present to the confer- 
ence be transmitted immediately to this Depart- 
ment in order that such communication may at 
once be forwarded. 

In conclusion may I also say that in order 
that the press of the United States might have 
full opportunity of reporting upon the confer- 
ence, the Department of State arranged for rep- 
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resentatives of four principal press organiza- 
tions of this country to proceed in company of 
the American delegation and these press repre- 
sentatives are now reporting upon the proceed- 
ings of the conference. This Department has 
likewise made it known that it would be glad 
to issue passports to any other press correspond- 
ents who desire to proceed to Bermuda in order 
to report upon the conference. 
Sincerely yours, 
Sumner WELLES 


The text of Mr. Murray’s letter to which the 
Under Secretary’s letter was sent in reply fol- 
lows: 

Aprit 24, 1943. 
Dear Mr. SECRETARY: 

The membership of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, in common with all the 
American people, is profoundly shocked at the 
outrageous mass murder of the Jewish people 
in Axis-dominated Europe. 

In response to an appeal from the Executive 
of the General Federation of Jewish Labor of 
Palestine, it was our desire and intention to 
send outstanding officers of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations to the current con- 
ference in Bermuda to report the sentiments of 
our membership. To our dismay we have been 
informed that this conference is behind closed 
doors, and that we will not be permitted to 
appear. We appeal to you that the voice of the 
people’s organizations of the United Nations 
should be heard at this conference. The closed- 
door policy gives us deep concern that this con- 
ference might be a mere diplomatic nicety. 
We would greatly regret a repetition of the 
futile Evian conference. 

We urgently request that you reconsider the 
closed-door policy and admit our representa- 
tives to be heard on this tragic and urgent mat- 
ter. In view of the public importance of this 
matter I am taking the liberty of releasing this 
letter to the press next Monday afternoon. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pump Murray 
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JOINT COMMUNIQUE OF UNITED STATES AND BRITISH DELEGATIONS 


The Bermuda meeting to consider the refugee 
problem adjourned on April 29, 1948. The 
United States and British delegations issued 
the following joint communiqué, which was re- 
leased to the press in Bermuda: 

“The United States and United Kingdom 
delegates examined the refugee problem in all its 
aspects including the position of those potential 
refugees who are still in the grip of the Axis 
powers without any immediate prospect of 
escape. Nothing was excluded from their analy- 
sis and everything that held out any possibility, 
however remote, of a solution of the problem 
was carefully investigated and thoroughly dis- 
cussed. From the outset it was realized that any 
recommendation that the delegates could make 
to their governments must pass two tests: 
Would any recommendation submitted inter- 
fere with or delay the war effort of the United 
Nations and was the recommendation ‘capable 
of accomplishment under war conditions? The 
delegates at Bermuda felt bound to reject cer- 
tain proposals which were not capable of meet- 
ing these tests. The delegates were able to 


agree on a number of concrete recommendations 
which they are jointly submitting to their gov- 
ernments and which, it is felt, will pass the 
tests set forth above and will lead to the relief 
of a substantial number of refugees of all races 
and nationalities. Since the recommendations 
necessarily concern governments other than 
those represented at the Bermuda conference 
and involve military considerations, they must 
remain confidential. It may be said, however, 
that in the course of discussion the refugee 
problem was broken down into its main ele- 
ments. Questions of shipping, food, and supply 
were fully investigated. The delegates also 
agreed on recommendations regarding the form 
of intergovernmental organization which was 
best fitted, in their opinion, to handle the prob- 
lem in the future. This organization would 
have to be flexible enough to permit it to con- 
sider without prejudice any new factors that 
might come to its attention. In each of these 
fields the delegates were able to submit agreed 
proposals for consideration of their respective 
governments.” 


AGENDA FOR THE UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 


[Released to the press April 27] 

After consultation, the Governments invited 
to the United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture? have agreed upon the following 
agenda for the Conference, which will meet at 
Hot Springs, Va., on May 18, 1943. 

This agenda is organized around the follow- 
ing conception of the problem with which the 
conference should deal: 


The agenda begins with an effort to ascertain 
the facts as to what are the needs of the various 


All the Governments invited to attend have now 
accepted. See the Buttetin of Apr. 10, 1943, p. 298. 


peoples of the world for food and other essential 
agricultural products, with due regard to dif- 
fering conditions and possibilities among coun- 
tries. It recognizes that in the past excessive 
accumulations of certain agricultural products 
were in fact not surpluses at all when measured 
by the world’s minimum needs of food and 
clothing; that these so-called “surpluses” were 
usually the result of maldistribution and under- 
consumption. It then seeks to ascertain the 
prospects for so organizing world agricultural 
production as to enable the satisfaction of these 
needs and to explore the measures, both domestic 
and international, by which production can be 
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enhanced and better directed in terms of con- 
sumption. Finally, it examines the measures 
and conditions which are necessary to assure 
that what can be produced moves into consump- 
tion. 

I. Consumption levels and requirements. 

A. Food. 

1. Character and extent of consumption de- 
ficiencies in each country. 

2. Causes and consequences of malnu- 
trition. 

8. Measures for improving standards of 
consumption (education, etc.). 

4, Reasonable national and international 
goals for improved food consump- 
tion. 

B. Other essential agricultural products. 

1. Pre-war consumption levels in various 
countries as influenced by prosper- 
ity or depression and by buying 
power of the population. 

2. Reasonable national and international 
goals for improved consumption 
with sustained employment and ex- 
panded industrial activity. 

II. Expansion of production and adaptation 
to consumption needs. 

A. Measures for direction of production to- 
ward commodities the supply of which 
should be increased. 

B. Measures for shifting production out of 
commodities in chronic surplus. 

C. Measures for improving agricultural pro- 
ductivity and efficiency. 

D. Measures for development and conserva- 
tion of agricultural resources. 

E. Opportunities for occupational adjust- 
ments in agricultural populations. 

III. Facilitation and improvement of distribu- 
tion. 

A. Relation of national and international 
economic policies to agricultural prob- 
lems, with special reference to the 
facilitation of the movement of agri- 
cultural products in commerce. 

1, Expansion of international trade. 
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2. Broad policies for assuring increased 
production and consumption in 
general. 

B. Improvement of agricultural marketing, 
processing, and distribution. 

C. Special measures for wider food distribu- 
tion. 

1. Improvement of consumption of low- 
income groups. 

2. International disposition of commodi- 
ties in over-supply. 

D. Buffer stocks and commodity arrange- 
ments to assure equitable prices and 
adequate supplies. 

IV. Recommendations for continuing and car- 
rying forward the work of the con- 
ference. 
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Industrial-Diamonds Agreement With Canada 
And the United Kingdom 


An agreement between the Governments of 
the United States, Canada, and the United 
Kingdom, to create a reserve of industrial dia- 
monds upon the North American Continent for 
possible needs of the United Nations, was signed 
in London on March 26, 1943 by H. Freeman 
Matthews, American Chargé d’Affaires ad in- 
terim in London, Vincent Massey, High Com- 
missioner of Canada in London, and Alexander 
Cadogan, Permanent Secretary in the British 
Foreign Office. The agreement is accompanied 
by three appendices and two schedules. 

It is provided in article 14 of the agreement 
that it “shall operate from the date of signature 
and, except by mutual consent, it shall terminate 
nine months after the cessation of hostilities”. 
The cessation of hostilities is defined as “the date 
on which there is a general suspension of hos- 
tilities between the United Kingdom and the 
United States (or the later of them to suspend 
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hostilities) on the one hand and the last of the 
enemy Powers with whom they are now at war 
on the other hand”. 

On the same day on which the industrial- 
diamonds agreement was signed there was an 
exchange of notes between H. Freeman Mat- 
thews and Alexander Cadogan constituting an 
understanding between the Governments of the 
United States and the United Kingdom relat- 
ing to a proposal for discussions with respect 
to the disposition of diamonds in the United 
Nations reserve of industrial diamonds follow- 
ing the date of termination of the agreement in 
accordance with article 14. 


MILITARY AVIATION MISSION 
Agreement With Chile 


The military aviation agreement between the 
United States and Chile which was signed at 
Washington April 23, 1940, effective for three 
years from that date, has been extended for 
three years beginning April 23, 1943 by an 
exchange of notes signed at Washington Novem- 
ber 27, 1942, December 23, 1942, and April 14, 
1943, between the Ambassador of Chile at Wash- 
ington and the Secretary of State. 


OPIUM 


International Convention of 1912 


Paraguay 


The Netherlands Ambassador, in a note dated 
March 18, 1943, informed the Secretary of State 
that the Government of Paraguay on March 17, 
1943 notified the Netherlands Government of 
its adherence to the International Opium Con- 
vention, which was signed at The Hague Jan- 
uary 23, 1912 (Treaty Series 612). 


Executive Agreement Series 169; see the BULLETIN 
of Apr. 27, 1940, p. 453. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 
AGRICULTURE 


Arrangements With Mexico for the 
Migration of Workers 


An announcement concerning arrangements 
between the Governments of the United States 
and Mexico for the temporary migration of 
workers to the United States appears in this 
Buutetrn under the heading “American 
Republics”. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Publications of the Department of State (a list cumu- 
lative from October 1, 1929). April 1, 1943. Pub- 
lication 1916. iii, 31 pp. Free. 

Military Service: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland—Effected by exchanges 
of notes signed or dated at Washington March 30, 
April 29, June 9, and September 30, 1942; effective 
April 30, 1942. Executive Agreement Series 307. 
Publication 1917. 6 pp. 5¢. 

Military Service: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and India—Effected by exchanges 
of notes signed at Washington March 30, May 25, 
July 3, and September 30, 1942 ; effective May 27, 1942. 
Executive Agreement Series 308. Publication 1918. 
5 pp. 5¢. 

Military Service: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and New Zealand—Effected by 
exchanges of notes signed at Washington March 31, 
July 1, August 15, and September 30, 1942; effective 
July 2, 1942. Executive Agreement Series 305. 
Publication 1921. 4 pp. 5¢. 

The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals: 
Revision V, April 23, 1948, Promulgated Pursuant 
to Proclamation 2497 of the President of July 17, 
1941. Publication 1923. 339 pp. Free. 

Food Supply for Iran: Agreement Between the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and Iran—Signed at 
Tehran December 4, 1942. Executive Agreement 
Series 292. Publication 1924. 7 pp. 
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ages alleged to have been sustained as a result of 
° ° the requisitioning of certain ships and shipyards in 
Legislation | 
the United States]. 33 pp. 
Urgent Deficiencies in Certain Appropriations for 
Fiscal Y 43: i s 
Christoffer Hannevig. H. Rept. 400, 78th Cong., on ” nar, 19 . earings netese oe wera 
H. R. 2528 [a bill to confer jurisdiction upon the of the Committee on ‘Appropriations, United States 
United States Court of Claims to hear and determine Senate, 78th Cong., 1st sess. on H. J. Res. 115. 
in accordance with international law the claim of [State Department, salaries of ambassadors, pp. 
Christoffer Hannevig, a citizen of Norway, for dam- 61-62.] 83 pp. 
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